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INTRODUCTION 


Indian Epics and Jatakas are full of stories about princes and sages 
belonging to the different Mahajanapadas (great states) of ancient India, 
struggling for evolution of higher and higher ethical standards of human 
concept and conduct and for their general adoption. 

The life and struggle of the Princes of the Sibi Mahajanapada as 
stated in the Sibi Jataka, the Ummadanti Jataka, the Vessantara 
Jataka and in the Sibi Upakhyan of Mahabharata would appear to be 
a few of such stories. The Vessantara Jataka occupies a very special 
lx>sition of honour, and is read with piety and reverence throughout the 
Buddhist world. 

While the locations of most of the Ancient Indian Mahajanapadas 
like KASI. KOSALA, KURU, PANCALA and the others of the Sora- 
samahajanaf^das (sixteen great states) have been ascertained, mostly 
in the Majjhimadesa or middle country, those of SIBI and its adjacent 
state CETA of Jataka reference have not been identified so far. 
KALINGA, according to the Greek records, extended to the east as far 
as the Ganges. 

The Sibi Prince Vessantara, on account of his Dana (giving of gifts) 
which the Sibi people did not like, was banished from the chief city 
Jetuttara to a hill called Vankagiri, by the Sibi people. He was asked 
to take a particular route to go to his place of banishment. Along this 
route, at five yojanas from Jetuttara was Suvani^giritala, at ten yojanas 
was river Kontimara, at fifteen yojanas was Arafijaragiri and at twenty 
yojanas was a village (bamanagama) just within the border of Kalinga 
janapada. Then across the river, at ten yojanas from bamanagama was 
Ceta nagari of Ceta State. Then the route continues towards the forest 
region (west from Ota nagari) for fifteen yojanas from Ota. The 
route now changes and gpgs directly northwards for fifteen yojanas 
more to reach Vankagiri. As land marks, three hills and a river have 
been mentioned, to be by the side or on the route. Very elaborate 
topographical description of the approach to Vafikagiri and the hill top 
was available to Vessantara from the Ota princes. The descriptions 
of the route and the land marks by its sides and the distances in between 
the land marks, all appear to be so vivid and realistic that it was 
tempting to undertake the journey along this stated route in search of 
Vaf^giri. Several possible positions of the city and the route were 
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thought of, as the names of most of the places mentioned in JStaka 
are not known to-day. Many routes and sites of Jatuttara were thought 
of and tried on the map. The one that seemed to fit in with the Jataka 
descriptions was chosen for trekking to confirm or reject the Jataka 
description on the location of Vahkagiri. 

Most of the land marks were stated to be hillocks and they must 
have stood on the same places today. Non-rocky earthen man-made 
mounds (made of earth from excavated tanks) and non-rocky sand 
dunes might not have survived the annual onslaught of monsoon over 
the past millenniums. Rivers, stated as land marks, might have changed 
their courses or silted up partially or completely by now. 

With these possibilities in mind, the trekking was undertaken along 
the foot steps of Vessantara, as far as they have been ascertained from 
the Jataka text. 

My efforts were amply rewarded. Depending on the Jataka 
description of the route, the land marks and the distances in between 
them clearly stated in the text, it has been possible for me to trek by 
most of the land marks at stated intervals, and finally reach the destina¬ 
tion,—^the Vahkagiri. The Jataka description of the approach to 
Vahkagiri, the lake, the hill spring and the pond on the top of the 
hill are so true even to day—that no mistake in recognising them and 
the Vahkagiri, is likely to occur. We found the Susunia hill at the 
journey’s end (at Lat 23°28' N—^Long 87° E) and identified it as the 
Vahkagiri of Jataka description. We saw the site of Vessantarasrama 
—^to the N.E. side of the pond on the top of Vahkagiri. 

The implication of the identification of Vahkagiri is immense and 
it brings us heavy and valuable dividend. From it we identity the Sibi 
Mahajanapada and the site of its chief dty Jatuttara and the d^eta 
janapada. It would be too much to call for numismatic and epigraphic 
evidences—at this stage—^when no excavation of the important and 
relevant sites has been done. 

Many years after the Sibis disappeared from the scene but when 
the legends about Sibi Dana and Sibi Dhamma were kept alive by the 
popular zeal in Sri Vattaraka Dhamma Rajh pujS, in the whole of Sibi 
or Radha country, it would appear, Ar§dha KaMm the foremost philo¬ 
sopher of the day was living in Vessantarasrama on Vahkagiri. Gau¬ 
tama, the SSkya Prince after he left home and after wandering for about 
a year, finally came to stay in Vessantar^rama as a pupil under Arhdha 
Muni (553 B.C. ?). Gautama’s sojourn in Vessantarasrama on Vahka¬ 
giri could have be^ as long as about five years. Here, he came to know 
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the Vimuktavada of Aradha Muni. The legends about the rulers of 
the Sibi MahSjanapada, their ethical ideas and ways of life based on 
D^adhamma which they practised, according to Jataka and Maha- 
bharata also came to his knowledge during his stay in Vessantar^rama. 

Gautama, after he became the Buddha, came here again for preach¬ 
ing. By then, the name of the hill, in all probabilities changed to 
Suriisumaragiri—^as found in Nikayas. This name is not much different 
from its present name—SUSUNIA GIRI or SUSUNiA PaHaR. 

That Gautama himself as well as the early Buddhist theologians 
and writers were greatly influenced by the Sibi/Vessantara ways of life 
and moral concept based on Dana (Gift giving) as the fountainhead 
of Dhamma. is understood from the Gautama—Mara dialogue of 
Avidure Nidana, and, from the acceptance of Prince Vessantara of the 
Sibis as the Bodhisatva par excellence of Buddhist conception (Vessantara 
Jataka). 

Fa-Hien (400—414 A.D.) tells us that he saw four great Towers/ 
Chaityas in active condition in Takkasila,—all built in honour of and 
to commemorate the different aspects of Dana accomplished by the 
Bodhisatva par excellence—the Sibi King. 

Here, in Sibi Mahajanapada which we identify as the Burdwan 
Division of today. Prince Vessantara was bom, mled the Sibis accord¬ 
ing to dhamma and practised all kinds of great Danas—setting up new 
standard of morals and codes of conduct for humanity to emulate. 

We may reasonably expect that the people of the Sibi Mahajana¬ 
pada must have had done something to commemorate the life and 
philosophy of such a leader of man. What the Sibis did on this account, 
millenniums before, survives, it would appear, as the Cult worship of 
“Dharma Raja” or “Dharmaraj Puja”—celebrated in the whole of 
Burdwan Division, as well as in some other parts of Bengal, till today. 

Much in the form of the worship, in course of time, must have 
changed. New deities, particularly local deities must have made room 
for themselves on the throne of Dharma Raja. The most important 
and ancient among them ia Kaccapa (in the shape of tortoise),—the 
previous Buddha Kasyapa. But the epithet “Sri Sri Vattaraka” used 
before the name of Dharma Rdjd in “Dharma Puja Bidhan” a thirteenth 
century book which codified ^e unwritten legendary popular gathas, 
stories and customs related to the puja, to give it a more modem look 
and appearance and to incorporate the cult worship into the greater 
fabric of Pauranic system of worship, signifies that the deity wiorshipped 
was a king who alone is qualified to be called “VattSiaka.” 
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The cult practices of offering terra-cotta human figurines, horses, 
elephants, and the offering of human head and body at places in Burdwan 
during the annual Dharma Puja festival, would seem to constitute an 
irrefutable reason for identifying the Dharma Rajii of (the ancient Sibi) 
Burdwan as the Bodhisatva par excellence for whom the four great 
Towers/Chaityas were built in Takkasila by Asoka as described by Fa 
Hien. 

While the people of Takkaisila, and of all the adjacent Buddhist 
countries worshipped Prince Vessantara of the Sibis as the Bodhisatva 
par excellence presumably from the third century B.C. to the eigth 
century A.D., the people of Burdwan must have had taken to worship 
their own old king Sibi as Dharma Raja from pre-Buddhist time, and 
continued it down to the present day. The silent day to day remem¬ 
bering of Dharma Raja at innumerable Dharmasthanas (places of wor¬ 
ship) throughout the whole of Burdwan Division, and the exuberant 
celebration of the annual puja with great zeal, made Dharma Raja, the 
most living popular Deity in this area, right down to the present time. 

The Sibi Kings, their Dhamma and all their kingdoms and the 
city of Jetuttara are lost to popular memory today, and their link with the 
present form of Dharma Puja is also missing. 

In this short treaties, it is proposed to discuss the available 
materials in support of our contention that:— 

(a) the Sibi and Ceta Mahajanapadas of ancient India were 
on the same regions as the present day Burdwan Division 
and Ghatal Subdivision respectively—in West Bengal; 

(b) Gautama, the Sakya Prince came and lived in Radha which 
is western part of Burdwan Division, as a pupil under 
Aradha Kalam who was living then in Vessantarasrama— 
located on the Vankagiri which we identify as the Susunia 
Hill—in Bankura District; 

(c) the cultural influence of the RSdha Country (Sibi Dharma) 
must have had influenced Gautama so greatly that his gain¬ 
ing of the Bodhi (Enlightenment) was stated in Avidfire 
Nidana as to be due to his metempsychotic unity with Sibi 
King who was therefore conceived as Bodhisatva par 
excellence in Buddhist scriptures; 

(d) Sibi Rajs is the hero of the most ancient and widely^piactised 
cult worship of Dharma RfljS in West Bengal, specially in 
Burdwan Division down to the present time. 



CHAPTER I 


(Preface) 

Ancient Indian literature, Brahmanic, Jaina and Buddhist, stated 
often and on, about SOTasa-Maha-janapadas or sixteen great States, out 
of the many States into which Bharatvarsa was politically divided 
during the days of origin of these different literary works or before 
them. While most of these States were held under kingship, some were 
ruled by popular representatives selected by the groups of eminent 
people. All these Mahajanapadas were not of equal size. There is 
literary evidence to show that some of the Mahkjanapadas did not 
exceed the size of a present day subdivision, while some others were as 
big as double or treble in size of a present day state. The literal 
translation of Mahajanapada as great state, would not, therefore, convey 
the true state of things. It would seem to be more reasonable to hold 
that while some states became significant on account of their political 
power and largeness of the dominion to rule over, others, though much 
smaller in comparison, came to significance, probably on account of 
humanitarian activities, learning, trade and commerce, and thus conti¬ 
nued to support a sizeable population despite their smaller size. It 
may not be unlikely that some of the smaller ones were in political 
union with their neighbouring bigger state at times. Political power 
alone did not decide their merit for inclusion in the list of Mahajana¬ 
padas. Kasi, for instance remained under the sway of Magadim or 
Kosala at periods. Neverthdess, no list of Mahajanapadas is complete 
without the name of Kasi R^tra. The reason may be that despite the 
loss of political power, Kasi continued to be centre of learning, trade 
and commerce and industry, and thereby continued to draw, hold and 
support a population comparable to that of a Mahajana^mda. Some 
lists show the names of Gandhara and Kamboja. Mahabastu Avadana 
includes Sibi and Ceta in the list (Mahavastu Avadana, page 29, vol. 1, 
J. J. Jones’ translation of Senhert’s edition). It is noteworthy to 
mention that most of the Mahajanapadas were located within the bound¬ 
aries of the region called Madyadesa. Inclusion of some janapadas. 
probably at a later date, located beyond the boundaries of the orthodox 
Madyadesa would suggest gradual expansion of Madyadesa furffier to 
the east and south. Thus, Radha, Vahga, PuAdravardhana, TSmalipti 
and Kalinga were included in the list, at a later date. M^hagovinda 
Suttdnta (Trans, by Prof. Rhys Davids, page 269, para, 36) states the 
following division of Renu’s country. 
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“—And King Renu’s country held the central position. As it 
is said—^Dantapura of the Kalingas. and Potana for the Assakas, 
Mahissati for the Avantis, and Romka in the Sovira land. Mithila 
of the Videhas and Champa among the Ahgas; lastly Bar^asi in Kasi 
realm”. , 

Br^manic Madyadesa or Middle country obviously expanded in 
Buddhist age to incorporate more janapadas into it and was then 
called Majjhimadesa in Buddhist literature. 

“It extended to the east of the town of Kajangal, beyond which 
was Mahasala, on the south-east, to the river Silalavati, on the south¬ 
west to the town of Satakamika, on the west to the BahmanagSma 
Thuna, on the north to the Usiraddhaja mountain. It was three hundred 
yojana long, two hundred and fifty yojana broad and nine hundred 
yojana in circumference. It contained fourteen of the Sorasamahajana- 
padas—that is all but the Gandhara and Kamboja—.” 


“Later, the eastern boundary was extended to include Pundavar- 
dhana. What early Brahamanical literature (e.g., Dharmasutra of 
Baudhayana) described as Aryavarta, came to be known in later period 
as Madhyadesa, was described to be lying to the west of the region 
where Saraswati disappears. 

This description excludes Magadha, in commentaries again, the 
boundary of the Majjhimadesa was extended to include the whole of 
the Jambudwipa. Thus, the term—Sorasamaliajanapada, it would 
appear, came to be used in a generic saise”. (Malalasekera—^Dictionary 
of Pali names—vol. II, page 418). 

Now coming to the Mahajanapada-Radha, palaeographic and 
literary evidences amply establish the present day Radha (Burdwan 
Division) to be the same as has been recorded in the early Jaina literature 
as Radha or Subbha or as Suhma. NilakSntha- commentator of the 
Mahabharata equates Suhma with Radha. Bhagirathi- often named as 
the Ganga, always formed its eastern boundary. Its northern boundary 
was the Ganga, but there is record to show that it advanced northwards 
to include Kotivarsa (Banpur in Dinajpur) which became its capital 
for some time, and, southern boundary advanced southwards to include 
Tamralipti within it (Dasakumar Q^ta). 

Now, the two ancient Indian janapadas Sibi or Sivi arUfl Cfeta or 
Ceti were recorded as Mahajanapadas in MahSvastu (Trans, by 
Dr. R. G. Basak of Dr. Senherts’ Edition). 
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Anguttara Nikaya shows names of both these janapadas. 

Prof. Rhys Davids* list of Sorasa Mahajanapadas includes both 
Ceti and Sibi. He wondered why the name of Sibi was not given in 
all available literature. The reason is not difficult to explain. The 
golden age of Sibi and Ceta Mahajanapadas was on the wane by the 
time when Gautama was bom. The chief metropolis of Sibi Rattha in 
fourth century B.C. was most likely known as Sibrium (Sivipuraih) 
as noted in Ptolemy’s map which called its eastern part Saba and the 
western part Dryllo-phyllite. It would be r^sonable to equate the 
former with Sibi or Subha or Suhma, and tlie later with Radha. 

Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India is conspicuous by 
absence of any information about the south-eastern India and he has 
nothing to add except mentioning of the six States reported by Hsiian 
Tsang (629-645 A.D.). 

Prof. Rhys Davids wanted to equate Ceti with Cedi witliout stating 
any supporting reason. He, however, kept silent about the location 
of Sibi, and did not hazard any opinion. 

Cunningham remained silent about Ceta. About Sibi (Sivi), he 
was influenced by the descriptions of Megasthenes and Arrian on Sebae 
so much, that neither he nor Prof. Rhys Davids or any other scholar 
ever thought that the Sibi or Sivi of Mahabharata and Jatakas might 
have had a more important place in ancient Indian Cultural history, 
and noteworthy place in Indian geography than what is understood 
from the cryptic description of Sebae by Megasthenes. The relevant 
text, of Megasthenes and Arrian runs as following : 

“—When Alexander had captured at the first assault the rock 
called AORNOS, the base of which is washed by the Indus near its 
source, his followers, magnifying the affair, affirmed that Herakles had 
thrice assaulted the same rock and had been thrice repulsed. They 
said that the Sebae were descended from those who accompanied Hera¬ 
kles in his expedition, and that they preserved badges of their descent, 
for they wore skins like Herakles, and carried clubs, and branded the 
mark of a cadgel on their oxen and mules—”. 

Notes—^According to Curtis, the Sibae whom he calls Sobii, 
occupied the <x>untry between the Hydespes (Jhelum) and the Akesines 
(Chenub). They may have derived their names from the God Siva.” 
(McCrindle’s edition of—^Ancient India—Megasthenes and Arrian, 

p. 112). 
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Cunningham, and with him other scholars, wanted to equate this 
Sibae with Sivi/Sibi of Mahabharata (Vanaparva), and of Vessatara 
Jataka, of Sibi Jataka, and of Ummadanti Jataka. The geographical 
descriptions and distances giv^ in yojanas, between places mentioned 
in Vessantara Jataka, invaluable for identification of the locations of 
the Sibi metrc^lis Jetuttara, Ceta and of Vaiikagiri were lost sight of, 
it would appear, by these scholars. Vessantara Jataka very clearly 
mentions Sibi, Ceta and Kalinga as neighbouring rastras with a com¬ 
mon boundary most likely near about Lat 22° 48' N, Long 88° 03' E 
—the location of village Dunnivittha—the Bahmanagama. 

Further, Ptolemy’s map in McCrindle’s edition shows in south¬ 
eastern India, at about Lat 22° 20' N, Long 139° E, a metropolis noted 
as Sibrium on the northern sector of the region noted as Saba. There 
should not be much difficulty in equating Sibrium—^as Sibipurarh or 
chief town of the Sibi state. That the Sibi of the Mahabharata Vana¬ 
parva is likely to be the same place, there is archaeological evidence in 
support, and it will be presented in the following relevant chapters. 
Once the geographical location of Sibi rastra is known, there should 
not be any difficulty in locating Ceta/Ceti to its south and Kalinga 
lying further to the south of Ceta. Or, in other words, the location 
of Kalinga and Ceta being known, Jataka (547) places Sibirattha to 
their north. 

There is, today, a parganS, locally believed to be very old, called 
Ceta or Cetua by the side of the Silabati river in the Ghktal subdivi¬ 
sion of Midnapore District. The Jataka descriptions fit in exactly for 
identification of this place and for equating it with the Ceta/Ceti of 
Jatakas. 

As for Kalinga, having a common border with Ceta and Sibi 
rastras in ancient India, the descriptions left by Hsuan Tsang (7th 
Century A.D.) limiting Kalinga from Godavari to Ganjam, may not 
possibly constitute a valid objection. Descriptions left by Megasthenes 
in fourth century B.C. would give a more correct and dependable 
geographical picture for sixth century B.C. or for earlier period. 

Megasthenes and Arrian described the Ganga-ridae Kalingae 
inhabiting the lower part of the Gangetic valley—on the west, which 
forms part of Midnapore district today—^induding possibly also 
southern part of Howrah district. Once the location of the ancient 
Mahfijanapadas Sibi and Ceta is ascertained, it is possible to enter into 
the discussions on the cultural contributions made by the princes and 
people of these rllstras towards the growth and development of t))e ideas 
that culminated in the efflorescence of Buddhistic thought in the whde 
of India and beyond. 
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The Jataka stories relating to the life and activities of Sibi princes 
and Sibirajas are held in great esteem by the followers of Buddhism 
through out the world. The toils of the Bodhisitvas striving for 
sambodhi through the endless chain of rebirths reached their climax 
in the life of Vessantara—the Sibi Prince. Here he not only practised 
all the Paramis but completed all the Sapta Danas. The Gatlks (786) 
of Vessantara Jataka stories are marked by lyrical outburst of amazing 
delicacy, taste and sweetness. In the next, and the final birth as 
Gautama, the chain of rebirth was broken and Sambodhi of Buddhist 
thought was attained. 

Close contact between Magadha and Radha Vanga could be 
visualised to have existed from remote past on account of their conti¬ 
guous position and interchange of trade and commerce and culture. 
There is no geographical barrier in between the two. They look like 
one unit. The distance of Giribraja from the western border of 
Radha would hardly be more than seventy miles. Greek geographers 
mentioned about Brachmani magi, a state or a tribe to be located on 
the north-west of Radha. Dhoyi’s “Pravana Duta” (12th century A.D.) 
also stated about Brahma Simantinis sporting in the waters of a river 
which was undoubtedly flowing through the Suhma land—^would lend 
support to the view that “Brahma” might have been the name of the 
land in between Radha and Magadha, and definitely, not as distant as 
is understood from Ptolemy’s map. This country or tribe must have 
lived in close contact with Radha Vanga and Magdha, and in due 
course fused with either of the two or both. Inter-state movements of 
men devoted to letters and religion and to commerce were not known 
to have been affected adversely in ancient India even if the states 
concerned were at war. 

Aitareya Aranyaka text—“Vayamsi Vanga-Vagadhas—Cerapadah” 
—would support that the people of the two states Vanga and Vagadha- 
were talked of, and considered together—as one unit, during the days 
of the text. 

Rajagrha’s location is on the eastern part of the Vindhyas, and 
that of Radha, is further to the east—^with isolated offshoots of Vindhya 
system of hills gradually becdfhing few and far between. The western 
part of Radha or the Vagadhitract or the Vajja Bhumi may be described 
as Icxnted in “Vindhya-Krorey” or “Vindha Kosthey”-, i.e., in the lap 
of the Vindhyas. Asvaghosa must have meant this when he used the 
phrase “-Vhaban gachatu Vindhakosthaiii-”. Asvaghosa’s Buddha Carita 
is supposed to contain authentic life story of Gautama who was advised 
to go to the north. 
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^'-Utturaiha dikshebitum dharmabiskesahetoh-'. "-Natukhamam 
dakhinato budhenapadam-' and never to the south, (canto vii verse 41). 

But, the Muni of the first hermitage located on the north bank of 
the Ganges, where Cjautama stayed for some time, advised him to go 
further to the south- and to Vindhyakostham- not within the Vindhyas 
—but in its lapy—^plausibly on the south-eastern direction from Giribraja 
towards Vajjabhumi—where Vessantarasrama was located on the 
Vatikagiri. Here lived, during those days—the Vimokshavadi Muni 
Aradha. Gautama, at last got a place to his liking, and a teacher in 
Aradha who could satisfy his metaphysical needs. The Muni Guru 
(teacher) and the princely disciple remained together for about five years 
and no one heard anything about them—beyond the boundaries of the 
Vessantarasrama—on the Vankagiri, in Vajjabhumi of Radha or the 
Vagdhi land. 

Here Gautama must have heard all about the life and teachings of 
Prince Vessantara of the royal house of the Sibis, who set up this 
Asrama on the Vankagiri during the days of his banishment. Vessan- 
tara’s life of dedication, of self abnegation, of Dana to any extent— 
from all kinds of wealth to his own children and own body or its parts, 
must have had greatly influenced (jautama. Gautama’s attainment to 
Buddhahood has been ascribed to his understanding of the Vessantara 
way of life and philosophy and their practical application in daily life 
—the Maggo. From Nidinas to Jatakas, all Buddhist literature is full 
of evidences in support of what has been said above. 

The next phase was short. Gautama got the ideas he needed. 
Now he wanted realisation through Dhyana (meditation) in a lonely 
place. He left the Asrama, went towards Gaya for the final phase of 
his struggle and Sambodhi. 

The location of Vankagiri, and of the other places associated with 
the life of Vessantara deserves some discussion- in the light of the 
evidences available in Atitavastu or past history, of VesKintara Jataka 
story. 

According to the descriptions available in the above stated litera¬ 
ture, the route taken by Vessantara and distances in yojana covered by 
him on his way to Vankagiri—could be ascertained fairly accurately, 
and the id^tification of the locations of the metropolis Jetuttara, of 
Ceta and of Vankagiri becomes possible with reasonable accuracy. 

% 

It is possible to equate the present day Mangalkota village with 
Jetuttara, capital of the Sibi rastra of V. JStaka (547) and of MahS 
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bharata. On about the same spot, Ptolemy’s map shows a metropolis 
which he calls Sibrium—and I am tempted to transliterate it into 
Sibipuraih—the chief town of the state of the Sibis. 

The same place might have got another name—Svetaka—^well- 
known in Buddhist literature—Nikaya. 

The map reference of this place with different names would be— 
on Ptolemy’s maps—about Lat 22° 20’ N, Long 139° E, and on a modem 
map Lat 23° 35' N, Long 87° 55' E. roughly. On this spot, today stands 
a place called Mangalkota. 

Today, Mangalkota is a village on the right bank of the stream 
called Kunur, a tributary of the river Ajoy—about 13 miles west of 
Kiilwa. The local inhabitants built up their mud walled houses on 
ihe old mounds of debris of bricks and potsherds spread over an extensive 
area. 

After Dharma Cakra Pravartana at Mrigadaba, the Jataka states, 
Gautama the Buddha came to Rajagrha—as he promised to King Bim- 
bisara, and spent the winter there, and then proceeded to Kapilavastu 
along with a big retinue of followers. In the course of his first sermon 
to the people of his own clan there, he related the Vassantara episode, 
in Atitavastu, and declared in Samabadhan that he himself was bom 
as Vessantara just before his present birth as Gautama among the 
Sakyas. This declaration placed Vessantara—the Sibi King on the 
honourable place of a Bodhisatva—par excellence. It has been clearly 
stated that the precept and example of the life of the Sibi Kings 
inspired Gautama to become Buddha, and it can be imagined that the 
writers of Mahabharata—were inspired to write a few lines in Vana- 
parva—eulogizing the Sibi Kings for their pious activities and practice 
of offering gifts. 

Did it not inspire the popular mind, in those days, in any way ? 
Did the people of the Sibi Mahajanapada just returned to their homes 
happy after accepting the Danas <gifts) from their RSja—^from day to 
day—and doing nothing in return ? Certainly the popular enthusiasm 
must have risen to the occasion, we can imagine, to perpetuate the 
memory of such a RSja, and the only way left to one and all of the 
people of the Sibi r^ra—was to wor^ip him as a Deva—as Dhamma 
incarnate. It should be very natural, if SibirajS. got a place in the 
heart of his own people of Sibi or RSdha—as Dhamma Raja from the 
pre-Gautama days. The popular reverence to his memory—in due 
course, must have taken the shape of a popular worship growing into 
a cult worship—the Dhamma Puj§—performed till today daily,—and 
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once in a year with great jubilation in the Radha country specially. 
People forgot the origin but the Dhamma Puja is being performed, it 
can be presumed, since the days—in the remote past when people 
accepted Sibiraja as Dhammaraja incarnate. 

After Gautama the Buddha’s acceptance of VessantararijS of the 
Sibis as Bodhisatva—par excellence, things must have moved very fast 
in Radha and Magadha. Village after village must have come within 
his fold without much preaching. The people of Sibi—^Radha, must 
have had talks among themselves about Gautama the Buddha,— 
“look” they must have said,—“here is a prince who left his kingdom 
for the sake of Dhamma—^just like our old Prince Vessantara;—Gau¬ 
tama says—he was Vessantara himself in his previous birth,—^verily, he 
looks like Vessantara—may be all what he says about Dhamma must 
be true,—we shall^ worship Gautama along with our Dhammaraja. ” ! 

Name of Gautama—the new Dhammaraja must have spread from 
village to village, from janapada to janapada. 

The seed of discord was germinating speedily amongst the Sakyas 
themselves. A large group of monks described as Vajjiputtakas from 
Vajji country seceded from the order and joined Devadatta who went 
on telling that Gautama was not the only Buddha. There were more 
Buddhas before him—and the one who preceded Gautama the Buddha 
was called Kasyapa or Kaccapa—(another meaning of Kaccapa is 
tortoise). 

It would appear from the later .scenes of this drama that Deva- 
datta’s Vajjiputtakas had substantial number of followers in the Radha 
Vahga and their third Buddha of the present Kalpa—the Kasyapa or 
Kaccapa Buddha got a seat along with Agra Dhammaraja—(Sibiraja), 
and Dhammaraja (Gautama the Buddha). 

Today, in the Radha country (whole of Burdwan Division less 
Midnapore district south of Kansabati river), no site of DhammarajS 
(Thana from Sthana) be it in a village or in a town,—^is without a 
tortoise—along with some emblems of Sibiraja, and of Gautama the 
Buddha which however disappeared from most the SthSnas in course 
of time. 

The picture, probably, was not much different during the early 
part of the 5th century A.D. when Fa-Hien visited eastern India, as, Iw 
noted:— 

“Theo-tha (Devadatta) has also sectaries who still subsist; these 
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honour the three Foes of past time; Shykia—^Wen-foe (Sakya Muni) 
alone they honour not”. The three Foes of past time were Kraku- 
cchanda. Kanaka Muni and Kasyapa or Kaccapa). 

The picture of popular Dharma Puja—^in later period, in R£dha 
shows entry of Hara on the stage along with Dharma, Buddha and 
Kaccapa. In the next picture, it would appear, Hara replaced all the 
others. Never-the-less, Puja continued to be offered to ‘‘Sri Sri Dharma 
Vattaraka” by name. The use of this epithet is very significant. The 
epigraphic use of the epithet “Vattaraka” is restricted to the kings 
only. TTie “Dharma Puja Bidhan”, a book probably of 13th century 
A.D. by Ramai Pandit and Sri Raghunandan, found and collected by 
M.M. Hara Prasad Sastri and published by Bangiya Sahitya I^risad 
(Granthabali No. 56) shows the use of this word—^for qualifying 
Dharmaraja—the hero of the popular worship. At places, in this book, 
the epithet has been used with the name of some long accepted and 
known deities. The idea may be to place Dharmaraja at par with the 
other previously accepted deities. 

In the succeeding acts of this socio-religious drama continuing 
for over twenty-six hundred years in the Radha country, particularly 
after the decline of Buddhism, it is seen that the Dharma Puja took 
shelter in such population groups as are composed of comparatively 
unprogressive classes who did not or failed to take advantage of oppor¬ 
tunities for betterment of their condition of living through the ages. 

It has been said that ancient India had episodes but no history, 
and understanding of a coherent story of the general course of events 
remained difficult as ever to follow. 

It will be our endeavour, in the following pages, to try to substan¬ 
tiate all that has been said above, with the help of evidences available 
from the discussion of the materials from the following sources:— 

(i) Ancient Indian literature; 

(ii) Geographical records left by Megasthenes, Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea, and others as collected by Ptolemy and 
Arrian; 

(iii) Notes left by Fa-Hien of his pilgrimage to India; 

(iv) Archaeological findings in Taxila—as rq)orted by Sir John 
Marshall; 
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(v) Dharma Puj5. Bidhan by Ramai Pandit and Sri Raghunandan 
(Bangiya SShitya Parisad GranthabaJi No. 56): and 

(vi) Contemporary socio-religious practices of Dharma Puja 
based on popular tradition from the remote past, in Radha 
Vahga. During the discussions we shall try to correlate the 
cogent points and to evolve a composite picture of our story. 
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CHAPTER II 

POSITION OF RaDHA. SIBI AND CETA IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

ACCORDING TO AVAILABLE ANCIENT INDIAN 
LITERATURE AND EPIGRAPHIC RECORDS. 

Attempts will be made in this chapter, to bring out from ancient 
Indian literature and discuss the locations of Sibi (Sivi) and Ceta (Ceti) 
Rastras, and of Radha, and their contribution towards the develop¬ 
ment of cultural thought which was highlighted by Gautama the 
Buddha. It will appear that Gautama, after his mahanishkramana. 
spent the greater part of the six years, till his departure for Gaya, under 
the tutelage of the Muni Aradha, presumably of Radha country, in the 
Vessantarasrama located on the Vahkagiri which is situated within the 
boundaries of the region now called Bankura District (Radha) accord¬ 
ing to the geographical descriptions available in Vessantara Jataka 
( 547 ). 

The Mara Gautama dialogue in Avidure Nidana states, in unmis¬ 
takable terms, the influence of the Sibi Prince Vessantara and his 
Dana ideology on Gautama, in his attaining the Buddhahood. 

In later days, Gautama the Buddha, according to the Nikayas, 
visited different places in Radha-Vanga to preach his Dhamma. Ka- 
Jangla (north of modem Kandi and east of Rajmahal), Svetaka or 
Svetakadhisthan (Nagara of Svetaraja and of the Sibi kings—^which 
would appear to be located on the same site as the present day Mangal- 
kota--in Burdwan District), Desaka in Sumbba, that is, the eastern 
part of Burdwan Division of today and Veluvana and Makhelu vana 
of Suihsumara Giri (probably same as Vankagiri of Bhagga) are some 
of the places in Radha which he visited according to Nikayas. He 
also visited Riundravardhana (in north Bengal) on the invitation of 
the daughter and son-in-law of Sudatta, residents of this nagara. Sudatta 
is better known as Anathapindika of Jetavana Vihara of Sravasti. 
These nagaras must have been already existing as centres of urban life 
and culture whic^ might have induced the Master to deliver his ideas on 
Dhamma and Sila to the people there. 

Further to the south and east, according to Anguttara NikSya, 
one of His chief disciples, Mah&cunda, was preaching Dhamma in Ceti 
rSstra (which should be the present day Ghatala subdivision) by the 
side of SilalSvati river which formed the south-eastern boundary of 

^ ^ A ..J. M... Q *7 rk 
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Majjhimadesa—and its eastern boundary might have extended to the 
Ganga (Bhagirathi) at times—during those days. The supporting 
literary evidences are discussed below in this chapter. 

(I) EPICS 

(a) In Mahabharata, Vanaparva, we get the name of Sibi. The 
Upakhayana relates that the King of Sibi rastra was well- 
known for his Dana, and that he never refused anything 
to anyone who came to him with a prayer. The story 
relates how a pigeon chased by a hawk sought the King’s 
protection and how to satisfy the hawk’s hunger, the Sibi 
King parted with his own body flesh equal in weight to the 
live pigeon’s body. The hawk and the pigeon were none 
else than India and Agni, and came in disguise to test 
Mahadana of Sibiraja. Being satisfied, they revealed 
themselves and restor^ to the king his lost flesh, blessed 
him and disppeared. 


Plate I 



Indra and Agni visiting 
Sibi K&ja to test ius 
D&na. (Mahabharata) 
in a place where ogee 
arched root is a com¬ 
mon feature, that is in 
Radha. 


This Upakhayan has not been related in any Jataka story. 
The legend, however must have been known to the people 
in the days when Jataka stories were being collected, and 
when Asoka was constructing stupas and temples in 
memory of Gautama the Buddha and Bodhisatva. This 
view is substantiated by the findings of the excavation of 
Takkasila site in 1912-1916 by Sir John Marshall. It 
brought out (Plate XII, Guide to Texila J.M.)—” a more 
pretentious building” with motif of “Bengal roofed” 
temple—and a double headed bird perched on the temple 
sikhara (spire). This motif is very significant. The bird 
appears to have two heads, one head of a hawk, while 
the other head rqnesrats that of a pigeon. The “Bengal 
roof” as correctly identified by Sir John Marshall, repre¬ 
sents the place of occurrence of the episode—that is, the 
Rfidha country. 
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Asoka must have built this nK»norial temple in honour of 
Sibiraja who made the gift of own body flesh to redeem 
a pigeon, and Sibiraja was given the honourable place of 
Bodhisatva in Buddhist religious thought, 

MahSbharata description of the ccmquest of eastern 
India:— 

Bhima, the second of the Pandwavas, has been stated to 
have visited Modagiri, Pundras, Vanga, Damalipti, Karvata 
and Suhma janapadas in eastern BhS.ratavarsa. Suhma 
has been identified as the eastern part of Radha-lying on 
the western bank of Bhagirathi branch of the Ganga. Except 
Modagiri, all the other places mentioned in the list are 
in Bengal (Dr. R. C. Mazumdar, History of Bengal, 
page 7.8). 

Nilakantha-Commentator of Mahabh^rata equates Suhma 
with Radha. 

The location of the janapetda Karvata is difficult to define. 
It would appear that the route taken by Bhima’s party 
from Modagiri to Suhma followed a geographically 
reasonable and easy route, and the names of the janapadas 
have been mentioned one after the other just in the order 
as the countries were reached one after the other. The 
name of Karvata has been mentioned in between Dama¬ 
lipti and Suhma. Its most plausible location should 
therefore be in between these two janapadas. The same 
area could be identifid to be the Ceta of the Jataka stories 
—on the strength of the measurements of distances given 
in Vessantara Jataka. Ceta has been stated to be a small 
but rich and powerful Rastra of sixty thousand Uggas 
(Ugra Khatriyas). The name of Karvata would not have 
been mentioned at all unless it had been a rastra, and a 
rich rastra. The route of the campaigning force would 
appear to be from Monghyr to North Bengal, then through 
south-east Bengal to Midnapore—then ch^ging the direc¬ 
tion to the north to Karvata or modem Ghatal on the 
valley of Silabati river—then further to the north to Suhma 
or Burdwan. (fihimpujia is a popular Festival in Ghatal 
in the month of Kartika till the present day. The month 
of Kartika—or October and November was considered to 
be most suitable time for campaigns in ancient India). 

(b) IN RAMAYANA, search parties for SitS, sent to the east, 
were advised to visit the lands of the Pundras and Mandaras. 
The western part <rf the Pundra land, for some time at 
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least, was included within the Radha, with its capital in 
Kotivarsa (Banpur in Dinajpur). The Mandaras may be 
either Mandaran (Hooghly District) or the region near 
Mandara Hill. In either case, the place comes within 
Radha. (Dr. R. C. Mazumdar, History of Bengal). 

(c> AITAREYA ARANYAKA (II. p. 101 and notes on p. 200 
—^A. B. Keith’s Edition). The text spoke of “Vayamsi” 
"Vahgavagadhah” and “Cerapad^”—as three peoples. 
The peoples of Vahga and Vagadha are spoken of together 
showing thereby that they are peoples of two adjacent 
states Vahga and Vagadha like the Kuru Panchalas. 
Vahga represents the eastern Bengal and Vagadha would 
seem to stand for the ethnic group known as Vagadhis 
or Bhagdis inhabiting the western part of modem Bengal 
—that is the present day Bankura District. 

Some scholars thought that Vagadha might stand for 
Magadha. But Magadha was known to A. Aranyaka, as 
is understood by the* text “—Pratiyodhiputra Magadhavasi 
—” (p. 309. A. Aranyaka. A. B. Keith’s Edition). So 
there is no room for interpreting Magadha for Vagadha. 

(d) ACCORDING TO ATHARVAVEDA PARISISTA AND 
BRHAT SAMHITA—“Vardhamane Purottame”—Burdwan 
—was a notable metropolis of Radha. 

(e) PATANJALI—mentions Vahga. 

(f) THE CEYLONESE CHRONICLES DIPAVANSA AND 
MAHAVANSA—mention that the first colonisers of Ceylon 
were led by prince Vijoya Sinha of Radha (Lala or 
Rara), who is said to have been a grandson of the Princess 
of Kalinga-Susima. Greek geographers noted a place 
called Larike which Lassen equates with Rastrika or Latika 
or Lata of Lar or Guzrat, and some people thought that 
Bijoya Sinha might belong to that place. But his relationship 
with the ruling houses of Kalinga and Vahga would support 
the view that he was from Sihapur of Rfidha than from Larike 
or Guzrat. 

(g) Milindo-Pafiha or Questions of Milinda (Vol. 36 of the 
sacred books of the East—^Edited by Max Muller)~shows 
references about Vahga. 

Page 269—^Nagasena says to Milinda—’’Vahga is a seaport 
—a ship owner can go there—^ 

Page 322—^Nagasena says—*‘0’King, it was said by 
Vahgisa, the Elder”. 
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Page 269 (Note)—^Upasena VaAganta Putta kept the whole 
thirteen of the Dhut^gas—or vows”. 

(h) JAINA LITERATURE—Jaina Acharanga Sutra (Trans, 
into Bengali by Hira Kumari) says—^He (Mahavira) travelled 
in the two states named Vajja Bhumi and Subbha Bhumi 
within the Radha country. Travelling was difficult, villages 
were far apart, villagers were not congenial to him. 
From the description of Vajja Bhumi in the Jaina Sutra, 
scholars identified it as the western part of Radha—that is 
Bankura and Purulia districts. According to some, 
Bankura is also identified to be Vahkahara of Pali litera¬ 
ture. Paniabhumi, according to Kalpa Sutra, is a metro¬ 
polis in Vajja Bhumi. This place became a seat of Jainism 
- -and probably grew up to be a township. It is tempting 
to equate it with the present day Panagarh, to the west of 
Burdwan town. Signs of old ruins—old bricks and broken 
stone images that appeared to be of Jaina origin are found 
scattered over Panagarh, and the adjacent village to its east- 
Bharatpur—where exploratory excavation revealed signifi¬ 
cant deposits of old potsherds. 

IN BHAGABATI, THE FIFTH JAINA ANGA -Ladha 
is mentioned as one of the Sorasamahajanapadas. It has 
been mentioned in Bhagabati Sutra and Kalpa Sutra that 
Mahavira lived for some time in this country in company 
with Gosali Mankhaliputta, the founder of the Ajivika 
Sect. Kalpa Sutra states that Paniabhumi is a place in 
Vajja Bhumi. 

(i) According to the story of Upaka, the Ajivika, in Pali 
Buddhist literature, Buddha met the Ajivika on his way 
to Baranasi from Gaya shortly after enlightenment and 
after that, Upaka proceeded to the opposite direction till 
he reached a janapada called Vahkahara or Vahga. After 
some time, he left this place for Majjhimadesa. Vahkahara 
is most probably the present day Bankura. (I.H.Q. 
September 1932. Vol. VIII). 

(j) Suhma is mentioned in Samyutta NikSya and in Telapattei 
Jataka (96) uniler the name of Sumbhas, and the later 
states; “This story was told by the Master while dwelling 
in a forest near the town of Desaka in the Sumbha country, 
concerning the Janapada KalySni Sutra.—” 

The chief metropolis, of Sumbha country was nam^ 
Svetaka. The name “Sveta” is also available in Ahguttara 
Nik&ya—(Vol. II, page 37, Fausboll).. 
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(k) A “Svetakadhisthan is often mentioned in the inscriptions 
of the Eastern Gangas We may equate Svetaka with 
Sveta and Svetakadhisthana. and the location may be the 
same as of the present day Mangalkota according to 
Bakreswar Mahatya, but Desaka is difficult to locate at the 
present state of our knowledge, * 

It may seem worthwhile to mention here, that we get the 
name of a legendary king named Sveta Raja who built a 
metropolis called Mangalkotakarii. His name, according to 
this Sanskrit text, is also associated with a stream flowing 
from a hot spring at Vakreswara (Birbhum) and it is called 
Sveta Ganga. Vakreswara Mahatyma—a popular and 
probably not too old text— says:— 

“Svetaraja mahan ^it satyabakta jitendriah satyasandho 
mahodarah satyabak danatatparah. 

Mangalkotakarii namo purarii tasya pratisthitah.” 

(Devajana-monthly magazine, sixth number—18th year, 
Magha 1372, p. 280). Very likely, it is a case of old 
legend carried to the present age—and published in modem 
time—to draw pilgrims. 

HI) EPIGRAPHIC REFERENCES OF RADHA—(I.H.Q,, Vol. VIIl, 

1932, pages 421-534): 

(a) The earliest reference to Radha, so far known, is found in 
a Mathura Inscription, now stored in Indian Museum. It 
records the erection of a Jaina image in the year 140 A.C., 
at the request of a Jaina Monk who was an inhabitant of 
the country of Rara. (J.A.S.B.NS.V.Page 239). 

(b) All other inscriptions arc probably, dated after 1000 AJD. 
Khajuraha Inscription of 1002 A.C. is stated to relate that 
the Queens of the Kanchi, Andhra. RSdha and Ariga were 
imprisoned by the Candella King Dhangadeva, whose known 
dates ranges from 945 to 988 A.C. 

(c) Tirumalai Rock Inscription of Rajendra Cola of 1025 A.C. 
states about his invasion of Takkana L&dam and Uttira 
LSdam, that is. South Radha and North Radha. 

(d) Naihati copper plate of Ballala Sena mentions Uttara 
Rfidha as a Mandala under BurdhamSna Bhukti.«« 

(e) Deopara Inscription of Bejoya Sena mentions that SSmanta 
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Sena, founder of Sena Dynasty in Bengal, settled id R§dha, 
near the Ganges, in his old age. 

(f) Kendua Patna plate of Narasinha Deva II of Orissa men¬ 
tioned that king of same name invaded Radha and Varendri 
(1238-1264). This is supported by Tabakt-i-Nasiri. 

(g) The name of a king of Bengal, Chandra Sena is reported 
to have been mentioned in a Sanskrit Inscription on a 
granite lintel which is now broken up and built into a 
mosque at Mangalkota in Katwa subdivision (Radha). No 
further account of this Inscription has appeared so far. 
(Dr, R. C. Mazumdar, History of Bengal. A.S.-E., 1911-12, 
page 8). 

(h) There is a three line Inscription on the stone wall of a cave 
in Susunia Hill—located about fifteen miles N.W. of 
Bankura town. The language is Sanskrit, in early Eastern 
Gupta Brahmi script—believed to be of fourth century 
A.D. It records the name of Maharaja. Sinha Burman’s son 
Maharaja Chandra Varman of Puskaran. This place is 
about 25 miles to the north-east of Susunia hill. Chandra 
Varman, was defeated and killed by Samudra Gupta. 
(Dr. A. N. Dikhit.) 

(Ill) RADHA-IN THE LITERARY WORKS OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES : 

(a) Sridhara Bhatta, the composer of Naya Kundali (991-A.C.) 
belongs to Dakkin Radha as mentioned in his works. 

(b) In Probodha C^ndrodaya of Krishna Misra, contemporary 
of the C:iandella King Kirti Varman (1098 A.C.), Dakkiim 
Radha has been mentioned twice—to be the home land of 
Ahaiikara—or pride personified. 

(c) HalSyudha of the Court of Laksman Sena mentioned 
Radha and Varendri in his works (end of 12th century). 

(d) Dhoyi’s Pavanna Duta mentioned about Brahma women 
(Brahma Simantini) sporting in the waters of Tapana- 
TanayS (Yamuna-Saraswati) which branched off the Bhagi- 
rathi, and that Suhma country was situated on the Bhagi- 
rathi branch of the Ganga. 

In subsequent periods, the name Suhtm went into disuse, 
and was then forgotten. 
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(c) Incidentally, Matsya Purana and Natya Sastra of Bharata 
mention a Janapada-Brahma—lying to the north of Suhma. 
Really it should be to the north-west—and probably occu¬ 
pied a position in between the Radha and Magadha 
Rastras. Ptolemy’s map shows Brachmani-Magi—further 
to the west. • 

RADHA, VAmA, SIBI, CETA AND SOME OTHER 
PLACES AS RECORDED IN NIK AY A, J AT AKA. THE 
POETICAL WORKS OF ASVAGHOSA, AND NIDANA- 
KATHA OF JATAKA-ATTHAVANNANA. 

(a) Anguttara Nikaya — {FausholD: 

(i) “Ekam Samaycun Bhagavd antara ca Ukkattham 
antard ca Setabbyam addhdna-magga-patipanno hoti”. 
{Anguttara Nikdya Vol. II, page 37) 

(ii) “Ekam samayarn Bhagavd Bhaggesu viharati Sums- 
umdragire Bhesakaldvane migaddye”—to Nakulapitd 
and Nakulamatd —(Vol. II, page 61 and Vol. Ill, 
page 295) 

(iii) "Ekam Samayarn dyastnd Mahdcundo Cetisu viharati 
Sahajdtiyarh" (Vol. Ill, page 355) 

(iv) “Ekam Samayarn Bhagavd Ccanpdyam viharati” 
(Vol. ’lV, page 59) 

(v) “Ekam Samayarn Bhagavd Campdyam viharati 
Gaggardya pokkaraniyd fire” (Vol. IV, page 168^ 

(vi) “Ekarn Samayarn dyasmd Mahdcundo Cetisu viharati 
Sahajdtiyam” (Vol. V, page 41) 

(vii) "Ekam Samayarn Bhagavd Kajangaldyam viharati 
Veluvane” (Vol. V, page 54) 

(viii) "Ekam Samayarn dyasmd Mahdcundo Cefisu viharati 
Sahajdtiyam” (Vol. V, page 157). 

(S-III-73, M-ni-78. A-n-31). 

THE PLACE NAMES AVAILABLE IN THE ABOVE 
TEXTS ARE 

BHAGGA—^Taking the pronunciation of this place name as 
it would seem reasonable to equate it with Vajja Bhumi or Bhajja 
Bhumi of Jaina Acharanga Sutra. 
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In his “Sacred Books of the East” series. Max Miiller used G for 
n and not for ?r . As for instances of such uses, I may mention 
a few below :— 

Vol. 19—^Page 134=Pragapati. 

Page 139=Ganaka. 

Page 1^ j=Nirangana. 

Vol. 36—Page 43=Magghima. 

Page 80=Gataka. 


In later books the G (g)s have been replaced by J (j)s following 
the correct pronunciation in use, and thus changing the spelling from: 


Pragapati 

to 

Prajapati. 

Ganaka 

to 

Janaka. 

Nirangana 

to 

Niranjana. 

Gambudvipa 

to 

Jambudvipa, 

Magghima 

to 

Majjhima. 

Gataka 

to 

Jataka. 


It would seem only reasonable, following the above, to change the 
spelling of “Bhagga” to Bhajja. Thus changed, the name “Bhajija” 
represents the country called— —the Vajja or Bhajja Bhumi 

which stands for the Western Radha or Bankura district of today. 
While today there is no known place named as Bhagga, thus recognised 
as Bhajja it becomes easier to identify the location of Sumsumdragiri 
and equate it with the region around Susuniapahar in Bankura district. 
Pre-Buddhist name of this hill, as we understand from Vessantara 
Jataka, was Vahkagiri—about twenty yojanas as the crow flies, and 
sixty yojanas by the Ceta route, from Jetuttara (Mangalkota). Malala- 
sekera, in his l^li Dictionai^, Vol. II, page 345 writes that the Master 
went to Vagga (—Vajja ?) desa several times in course of his wander¬ 
ings and three rules for the monks were laid down here. Bodhikumar, 
son of Udena of Kosambi lived there obviously to hear the doctrine—, 
Moggallana while journeying in Bhagga was attacked by jN^ra entering 
into his stomach. It was here that he preached Anuihana Sutta. 
Sirimanda and Nakulapita and Nakulamata were inhabitants of 
Bhaggadesa. Sigalapita went there to mediate and became an Ahrat. 
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Malalasekera thought that Bhagga ( ) country lay between 

Vesali and Savatthi. 

This conjecture, however, does not stand, because, there is no hill 
on or near about the imaginary line drawn between Vesali and 
Savatthi. , 

Speculations about different locations of Bhagga ( Tqam ) 
country became pcwsible because of want of definite knowledge of any 
place of this name. Following the pronunciation—of the place name 
as we at once get the correct place and its Suriisum^ Giri 

so well-known in Buddhist scriptures. My conjecture, however, is 
not supported by the Ceylonese and Burmese versions of the text, both 
of which show it as irijn . The Aitareya Aranyaka text-“Vangava- 
gadhas” suggests that the two tribes or ethnic groups—Vangas and 
Vagadhis were living in adjacent areas like the Kuni-P^chalas. So, if 
Vanga represents the eastern part, Vagadha would represent the western 
part of Bengal. Vagadha would seem to be the region inhabited by 
the tribe called Vagadhi or Bhagdi. Even at the present time, the 
Bhagdis, along with another tribe called Bauris, form the major Scheduled 
caste population of Western Bengal, particularly of Bankura District. 

The northern Bankura (P.S. Chhatna and Gangajalghati), even 
today, is inhabited by significantly large number of Bhagdis. They, 
along with the Bauris, constitute 88 p.c. of the scheduled caste popula¬ 
tion who make 29.60 p.c. of the total population 

Local tradition goes to say that the people of the Bhagdi tribe, 
being of warlike disposition were drafted into the armed forces of the 
Maila Kings of Vishnupura, and were taken there to settle down during 
the later middle ages. The Bhagdis, thus, make a major ethnic group 
round about Vishnupur of Bankura district at the present time. 

The Vagadhis (of Aitereya Aranyaka) or the Bhagdis, would 
seem to represent the later day (Buddhist period) tribe or region 
called Bhagga of the Nika>^s. The SuriisumSragiri in Bhagga region 
would seem to stand for, at the present day, Susunrapahar in the region 
of the Bhagdi tribes, in Bankura district (Lat 23® 28' N, Long 87° E). 

SVETA—^May be equated with Svetaka—SvetakSdhisthana and 
Mangalkota. 

KA-JANGALA—^A janapada forming eastern boundary of Majjhima- 
desa where—"*Dabbasambh§ra sulavS —\ ttot is, 
provisions are easily procurable. The Master lived 
and uttered “Indriyabh&banS Sutta'* here. HsUan 
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Tsang (629 A.D.) described it as a district. 20(X) li.— 
in circumference, located to the east of Rajmahal 
Hill—^in northern part of Radha. 

Ptolemy’s map shows a place at Lat 22° SCX N. Long 143° E 
called Cocconage—^which can be equated with Kahkajala or KaAka- 
nagara—or Kajangala. 

Cunningham, Yule, Lassen and others remained silent about it. 
All of them did not have much to say on south-eastern part of Ptdemy’s 
map of India. 

(b) JaTAKA— 

Jataka stories, built up on metempsychotic belief, are previous 
birth stories of Gautama the Buddha—^suitably composed to 
deliver his ethical views to his disciples—in the form of 
parables. 

A Pali Edition, in Roman script, of 547 Jataka Stories has been 
brought out by Prof. Fausboll of Denmark. Prof. Cowell and his 
associates published an English translation of the above, and from other 
.sources. These are locally available. 

The extant Pali edition of Jataka believed to have been compiled 
in the 5th century A.D. in Ceylon, is not the original book—^but its 
commentary by a Brahmin named Buddhaghosa. from a O^lonese 
Edition which again was a translation copy of the original Pali book 
believed to have been sent to Ceylon by Asoka in third century B.C. 
There may be opinions differing about the source of the book. But 
all scholars agree that the book is full of informations on the daily 
life, customs and beliefs of the people of India, and on great varieties 
of social, economic and political conditions relating to the periods 
during which, the stories originated and developed. 

The stories told in Atitavastu have been stated to be of much 
older period. Authorities are unanimous that the prose and verse 
portions of Jataka Atitavastu, have been scarely altered from the 
state, they were in, when “they were handed down from mouth to 
mouth. 

JStaka stories, from very early ages, inspired the sculptors and 
paintem of successive periods, in all the countries where it spread, to 
depict its stories in terracotta, stone and in painting Cave temples 
and inside walls of Viharas. 
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Jataka stories and scenes are found sculptured in the curvings 
of the railings round the relic shrines of Bharhut, S^chi and Amara- 
vati where the titles of several Jatakas are clearly inscribed over some 
of the scenes—so executed. These bas-reliefs amply prove that the 
stories were widely known—in the third century B.C. Cunningham 
recognised and published twenty-eight Jatakas illustrated in bas-reliefs 
on the Bharhut (Bharahat) Stupa of 3rd century B.C. 

Fa-Hien sojourned in Ceylon for two years during 411-412 A.D. 
before he sailed for his home land. He must have been personally 
present to see the festival when tooth of Foe was conveyed with all 
grandeur and ceremony to the Chapel of the “Mountain without fear” 
(Abhayagiri)— “—The King causes to be displayed on both sides of 
the road, representations of the five hundred successive manifestations 
in which the Phou-sa assumed different forms—” [Fa-Hien’s travel 
notes. (Bangabasi edition. Chapter XXXVIIT)]. 

Vessantara Jataka —as it occupied the top place in sanctity and 
popularity, its execution in colour and stone curvings, probably got 
the maximum distribution. The “Gift of elephant by Vessantara” 
scene in bas-relief, has been found in Bharhut railings, from Gandhara 
relief of Kushana period and in colours from Nepal, and Miran m 
Central Asia of 400 A.D. Jataka stories are the main inspiration to 
the painters for internal decoration of Viharas and Chaityas—^till today 
from ancient time. (Coomaraswamy- -History of Indian and Indonesian 
Art.) 

Sutta Pitaka is believed to have been compiled after the First 
Council at Baibhar hill held just after the Mahaparinirvana of the 
Master (485 B.C.) and Jataka stories must have been recognised in 
Buddhist literature since then. 

Prof. Hofrath Buhler considers that these stories are much older 
than Buddhism, and there are remarkably few traces of Buddhism 
in them, and that they do not describe the condition of India of 
the period of 3rd or 4th century B.C.—“but of an older one”. There 
must have been hundreds more still extant, that remained outside 
Jataka literature. 

*The descriptions of the political, religious and social condi¬ 
tions of the people, clearly refer to ancient time before the rise of 
the great Eastern Dynasties of the Nandas and the Mauryas when 
Pataliputra had become the capital of India”. (V. Smith.) 

Vinc^t Smith considers that the JStaka stories form one of the 
main store house of Indian History. 
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Now, going to the Jataka proper, each Jataka story has three 
parts— 

(a) Prattutpanna Vastu or Introductory story; 

(b) Atita Vastu or Past history; and 

(c) Samabadhan or concluding identification. 

The concensus of opinion, for the sake of Indian history is not for 
neglecting the historical references contained in the Atita Vastu or 
Past history portion of the Jataka story. 

In the oldest extant Jatakas, the Buddha, in his previous births, 
is never identified with an animal, or even with an ordinary man. He 
is identified with some famous sages or Rajas of by-gone times, and 
ilie memory of true historical personality may have thus been preserved 
in popular stories and ballads and passed down from mouth to mouth 
through centuries—not very much altered. 

In the Atita Vastu of Jataka stories, the scenes of action have 
been stated to have happened in twenty janapadas and Mahajanapadas 
including one in Tambapannidipa. and one in Himavanta. Six others 
are located outside Majjhima desa, and the rest twelve are all located 
within Majjhima desa. This last group includes Magadharattha. 
Sibirattha, Cetaiattha and Kalinga rattha--all in the south-eastern 
side of Majjihimadesa. 

Atitavastu of Vessantara Jataka stated episodes of great ethical 
and moral values that highlighted the Buddhist thought—the concept 
of Atdhyattika Dana. 

Ceta or Ceti has been stated to be a Mahajanapada in Mahavastu 
Avadan, and the clues to the identification of the locations of the two 
rastras are interdependent on each other. This being one of our main 
purpose—that is, the identification of these two anci^t Indian Maha¬ 
janapadas, SIBI and CETA, it is necessary to explore the Jataka stories 
for dependable references suggesting their positions. 

According to the Atitavastu, the scenes have been laid:— 

Seven times in Magadharattha, 

Three times in Sibirattha, 

Twice in Ceta rattha, and 

Twice in Kalinga rattha. (Fausbdll, Vol. I.) 
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SIBI AND SUMBHADESA MENTIONED IN JATAKAS: — 

(a) Indriya Jataka (423); 

The name of SibirajS has been mentioned—^not as a hero 
of the story—^but as a side character. 

» 

(b) (Zhnik-Kinnara Jataka (485): 

Prattutpanna vastu mentions that Vessantara life was the 
continuation of Buddha’s existence—as far as coming to 
be reborn in Kapilavastu. 

(c) Sibi Jataka (499): 

The hero of this Jataka,—Sibiraja made a gift of his eyes. 
It has been stated in Prattutpantya Vastu —"— Punadi- 
vase—dvusa Kosalardjd asadisaddnam datva—ddnena 
atita Dasabalena dhamme desite puna Satasahassa- 
gghanakam Siveyyakavattam adasi .” 

The King (Prosenajit) pleased at heart, did reverence to 
the Tathagata by presenting an outer robe of the Sibi 
country, worth a thousand pieces of money. 

The King of Kosala gave the gift incomparable, and not 
content with that, when the Dasabala had discoursed to 
him, the King gave him a Sibi garment worth a thousand 
pieces. 

(d) Telapatta Jataka (96): 

When Vagava was dwelling in Vana near the town Desaka 
in the country of Sumbha—^He told this story concerning 
Janapada—^Kalyani Sutra. 

(e) Tesakuna Jataka (521): 

The eggs of three different birds were laid in nest. King 
of Varanasi adopted them—. One egg that was of owl 
hatched first—a male owl was bom and was named 
Vessantara—after the name of the Sibi Prince. 

(f) Ummadanti Jataka (527): 

Atitavastu or I^st history—Once upon a time in the City 
of Aritthapura in the Kingdom (rf the Sibis, reigned a 
King named Sibi. The Bodhisatva came to life as the 
son of the chief queen, and they called him p^ce Sibi. 

He.cm the full moonday—of K&ttika festival, saw 

Ummadanti and lost self control. 
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Ahipoka, her husband wanted to ofler her to prince Stbi.—^Finally 
Sibi realised his weakness—and gained his self ccmtrol and said. 

“Not for all this would I injustice do, 

(I amongst Sibis bom a leader tme.“) 

“Father and chief and guardian of our land. 

As champion of its rights I take my stand. 

So will I reign on rightiousness intent (Sibi Dhamma) 
To my own will no more subservient.” (Cowell). 

“Sibi Dhamma” must have become a catch word it would appear— 
during the days of CJautama and before him. Sibi maggo (510) 
Jataka, Vol. VI, (Fausbdll) highlights the Sibi Dhamma. 

(g) Mah3,-Ummagga Jataka (546): 

Names of Sibi and the capital Aritthapura are incidentally 
mentioned in the story :— 

“On my way—from Mithila to Panchala, I saw the town Aritdia- 
pura in the Kingdom of Sibi”. This passage suggests the location of 
this town and Sibi Kingdom to be not far frcmi Mithila, and in all 
probability not far from the route as the crow flies from Mithila to, 
PSnchala and its location could never be to the west of Panchala. 

“1 was King Sibi’s Chamberlain in his palace, and from thence 
that righteous King set the prisoners free from bondage.” 

(h) VESSANTARA JATAKA (547) (786 GSthas): 

In this birth as Vessantara, Bodhisatva completed DSna paramita 
(which qualified him for Buddhahood). 

{“Mayham ddnparaml purissatr^F. 541, Vol. VI. Ves. Jitaka.— 

Fausbdll). 


Prattutpapna vastu— 

The Master, turning the precious wheel of the Law, (Dhamnm 
Cakra Pravartana) came in due course to Rajagrha where He spent the 
winter, then Elder Udayi leading the way, and attended by twenty 
thousand saints, he entered Kapilavattu; where upon the Sakya princes 

had gathered together to see the chief oi the cl^.To make 

them do obeisance. Master showed them a miracle. Then the SSkya 
King and other Sakyas did him obeisance. When everybody sat. a 
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great cloud rose and burst in a shower of rain. Down came the rains 
red with a loud noise, and those who desired to get wet, were wetted, 
but he who did not, had not even a drop fallen upon his body. They 
were all surprised and Buddha said ; This is not the first time, Brethren, 
that a great shower of rain has fallen upon my kinfolk” and then he 
told a story of the past. • 

Atita Vastu— 

Once upon a time, a King named Sibi, reigning in the City Jetuttara 
in the Kingdom of Sibi, had a .son named Saftjoya. The King brought 
him a princess named Phusati who became queen consort of the King 
of Sibi. From the time of Bodhisatva’s conception, by the influence 
of King’s goodness the Kings of all India sent him presents. 

When ten months were fulfilled, Phusati wished to see the city. 
In a noble chariot, they made the procession. When they had reached 
the midst of Vessa (Vaichya) quarter, the pains of travail seized 
upon her. King caused to make a lying in chamber there, and she 
brought forth a child. 

The new born babe (Mahasatva) came from his mother’s womb 
free from impurity, open eyed, and on the instant holding out his hand 
to his mother, he said—‘‘Mother, T wish to make some gifts, is there 
anything ?” 

Three times, the Mah^tva spoke as soon as bom; in the Ummagga 
birth, in this birth, and in his last birth. On his name day, because 
he was bom on Vessa street, they gave him the name Vessantara. By 
the time he was eight years old, he gave away what ever he got as 
presents from his parents. Then he thought—All that I give, comes 
from without, and this does not satisfy me; I wish to give something 
of my very own. If one asks for my heart, I would cut open my 
bre^t, and tear it out, and give it; if one asks for my eyes, I would 
pluck out my eyes and give them; if one should ask my flesh, I would 
cut all the flesh of my body and give it”. 

When he was sixteen, he was married to Maddi from the family 
of King Madda, and was coronated as King. By and by Queen Maddi 
gave birth to a son—Jalikumara, and a daughter—^Kaii^ajma. 

Now, the Kingdom of Kalinga was in the grip of drought and 
there was great famine. The Kalinga king took vow without effect. 
People suggested—‘‘If you cannot bring the rain my lord, t^essantara 
in the city of Jetuttara. King Safljoya’s son, is devoted to charity, he 
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has a glorious elephant, all white, and where ever he goes, the rain 
falls. Send Brahmins and ask for the elephant and bring him hither.” 

Brahmins from Kalinga went to Jetuttara, and asked for the 
elephant, and Vessantara gave it away—with all its jewells, ornaments 
and its numerous attendants. 

The citizens of Jetuttara, when they came to know about this, 
became angry with the Bodhisatva and uttered loud reproathes:— 

“Then the Prince and Brahmin, Vessa and Ugga great and small. 
The country land owners and all the Sibi folk come by. 

Seeing the elephant depart, thus to the king did cry, 

“Thy realm is ruined sire; why should Vessantara thy son, 
I'hus give away an elephant revered by every one ? 

“The bidding of the Sibifolk if you refuse to do. 

The people will act, me thinks, against your son and you”. 

Hearing this the King thought that they wished to slay Vessantara, 
and said:—“Vessantara, my very son, with sword how could T kill ?” 
The people of Sibi replied 

“Not cliastisement doth he deserve, nor sword, nor prison cell. 
But from Kingdom banish him, on Vahka’.v mount to dwell.” 

The King said :— 

“Behold the people’s will! and I that will do not gain say. 

But let him bide one happy night before he go away.” 

They agreed to the King’s proposal for just the one night, and King 
sent messenger to Vessantara to say what transpired. He replied 
. “Cease from gifts I never will”. 

The messenger spoke again:— . 

“This is the Sibi people’s will; They bade me tell you so: 
There KontimarS ^ the hill Arafijara doth flow. 

Thither depart, where banished men, good sir, are wont to go.” 

After another day of gift of seven hundred, he got ready to depart, and 
told Maddi: 

“Be kind O Maddi, to thy sons, thy husband’s parents both. 
To him who will thy husband be do service, nothing, loath. 
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And if no man wish to be thy husband, when I am gone. 

Go seek a husband for thyself, but do not pine alone.” 

Maddi replied: 

“So with thy boys I will follow thee, wherever thou mayst legd.” 

Then followed the lyrical outburst of great sweetness—^when Vessan- 
tara and Maddi were talking, and Phusati and Sahjaya were lamenting. 

VESSANTARA—THE SIBI KING—ON THE WAY TO 
VAl^KAGIRI: — 

“Then mounting on the chariot swift, drawn by its team of four. 
With wife and children off he sped where Vaha’s peak did soar.” 

From the City after five yojanas stands Suvannagiritala, from there 
five yojanas away, the Kontimara flows, and five yojanas away stands 
the hill Araftjaragiri—further ahead, after five yojanas. there is within 
Kalinga rattha, the Bahmana gama-Dunnivittha. 

On the way, every thing including the chariot was given away to 
those who asked for them, and the royal party went on foot. 

From the village—^within the frontier—of Kalinga, they changed 
direction towards (he west, to Ceta—^another MahSjanapada. 

The distance of the Kalinga border village Dunnivittha from 
Jetuttara has been stated to be twenty yojanas—or sixty miles, and 
from Dunnivittha to Ceta, has been stated to be ten yojanas—or thirty 
miles—‘7ri tom maggam Jetuttaranagarato timsa-yojanam hoti” (Jataka 
Fausbdll, Vol. 6, page 514). 

“Away to Ceta they proceed, a journey great and long, 

A Kingdom rich in food and drink, and prospercnis and strcmg.” 

(Cowell). 

Ceta was Vessantara’s uncle’s city. Here dwelt sixty thousand 
Khattiyas (Uggas). 

On being enquired. Vessantara told the Ceta princes (Ceta was a 
Republic, it would appear) all that has happened. 

They c^ered him a proposal— 

“—to stay with us and govern this our state”. 
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But Vessantara replied:— 

“—But now the King has banished me: I go Vahka hill.” Vwsan- 
tara declined the offer of Kingdom which the people and princes of 
Ceta made, and stayed in the guest hall near the city gate. Next day 
he and his family left the city hall for the remaining part of the journey 
to Vankagiri. The sixty thousand Khattiyas followed him—^for fifteen 
yojanas towards the forest—the Vana-dvi5ra— which "must have been 
toAvards the west. From here, the Vankagiri has been stated to be 
direct northwards, at a distance of hfteen yojanas more. 

—“Pannarasa yojanam maggam gantva Vanadvdre thatvd purato 

pannarasa yojanam maggam dcikkhantd dharjisu". 

(Jataka, Fausbdll, Vol. VI, Page 517-518). 

From Vanadvara to Vankagiri,—on the way northwards—stand 
the hills—^from south to north respectively— Gandhamadana, the mount 
Vipula, then river Ketumati flows in bkween Vipula and the mount 
N^ika on the north of the stream. Further to the north-east of Nalika, 
(here would be a lake called Mucalinda, at the foot of Vankagiri which 
stands on to the north-east side of the lake. Taking a pathway at 
the north-eastern comer of the lake, and following a spring through 
wooded hill side—^a foursquare pond was to be found—on the hill. 
Here, on a beautiful spot, on Vankagiri, a hermitage was made 
(Vessantarasrama). The Asrama consisted of two accommodations, 
with two covered walks, rooms for the night and rooms for the day, 
and rows of flowering trees and clumps of bananas and an inscription— 

“Fe Keci pabbajitukdmd gofihantu" (Jataka, Vol. VI page 520 
Fausbdll). 

‘‘—^Who so wished to be a hermit, these are for him— 
(Cbwell). 

Here, they put off their princely dress and donned the ascetic 
dress. Here, they spent seven months. Maddi mused:— 

“I am a banisht Prince’s wife, a prince of glory fair 

As Sita did for R^tpa, so I for my husband care.” 

Jujaka appears on the scene —^Now it happened—that a young 
wife of a poor Brahmin named Jujaka, living in the frontier village of 
Kalinga, Dunnivitta—told to her husband— 

“Go husband, to Vessantara and ask for a slave; 

The prince will certainly consent to give what you crave”. So 
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Jujaka had to go- “—To the rich Sibi capital to find a slave he hies.” 
He was chased out of the Sibi capital by the people. He then took 
the jungle road to Vankagiri—got advice from a forester who said- - 

“Palmyre, datepalm, coconut grow in that forest high”. 

“Where with his children now abides Vessantara tlie King”. 
Jujaka also met the hermit Acceta who showed him the way to 
Vankagiri. 

Jujaka, at last, came before Vessantara and said- - 

“—I come to beg, give me your children, pray”. 

“—I will take the children, on my wife as servants to attend”. 

The gift was made. Jujaka went away with Jalikumar and Kanhajina. 
The following day, Sakka, in the garb of a Brahmin came and begged 
for Maddi who was duly given. Then Sakka revealed himself and 
said— 

“Sakka the king of Gods am I, here come thy place to see; 

Choose thou a boon. O royal sage, eight boons F give to thee”. 
—which were granted. 

Now, Jujaka, with the children went on a journey of sixty 
ydjanas. And though intended to go to the kingdom of KaJinga in 
fifteen days; he lost his way and came to the city of Jetuttara. He, 
along with the children was brought before king &ajaya—who recog¬ 
nised his grand children. He paid Jujaka duly to free the children— 
and also gave him a seven storeyed palace to live in. 

When king Safljaya and the Sibi folk heard the full story from 

Jalikumar, they all said— “-let Vessantara come and rule in Sibi 

land.” The king then ordered his General in Chief to equip and 
mobilize sixty thousand warriors, fourteen thousand elephants and 
fourteen thousand chariots, and to level a road from Jetuttara to Mount 
Vanka- to a width of eight rods (Usabham)—and to make such other 
preparations to go to the Vankagiri in full form to get Vessantara back 
to the capital. 

In the meantime Jujaka died due to over eating, and there being 
no legal claimant, all his property fell to the king again. 

On the seventh day, the king with his force, set out for Vankagiri. 

“A night and day they marcht and come to the end 5f their long 

road, 
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And entered the district where Vessantara abode.” (Cowell.) 
They met Vessantara and Maddi,—^thcn the hill resounded, the earth- 
quaked, the great ocean was troubled, king of mountain bent down, 
and the six of the royal group, and their attendants lay senseless on 
the grounds. Sakka, king of Gods, produced a shower of rains. 
Those who wished to be wet, were wet, and those who did not wish, 
not a drop of rain fell upon them. The .six royal persons—and all 
others, were restored to their senses. 

They spent a month m sports, then got ready for the return journey 
to Jetuttara~by the longer route of sixty yojanas: 

“Warriors that skulls or pelties wore, of mailed men with swords 

good store. 

To guard the prince went on before, down to the city of 

Jetuttara.” 

Sibi treasury was empty, when Ves.santara returned back and he 
worried, but^— 

“When as Vessatara came back, Sibi’s protector king. 

The Gods a shower of precious gold upon the place did bring.” 

“So when Vessantara the prince has his generous gift had given. 
He died at last, and fully wise, he passed away to Heaven.” 

In Samabadhan, the following Identifications were made: 

King Suddhodhanna- as king Sanjaya. 

Mahamaya—as Phusatl. 

Rahula’s mother as Maddi. 

Devadatta—as Jujaka. 

King Ves.santara was Buddha himself. 

CETA RATTHA MENTIONED IN JATAKA 

(1) Cetiya Jataka (422) (Vol. Ill, p. 454, Fausboll): 

(a) “Atite patliamakappe Mahasammato nama raja—Cetiya 
ratthe Sotthivatinagare rajjaih karesi”. 

(b) The multitude said in fear, the king of Ceti reviled 
the sage, and told a lie; so he entered Avice. 

The king of Ceta was Devadatta. (Cowell, J. 422). 

(2) Vedabbha Jataka (48) (Cowell): 

“Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in 
Baranasi, there was a Brahmin in a village who knew 
the charm called “Vedabbha”- which if applied on a 
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certain conjunction of planets, and the gaze bent up¬ 
wards to the sky, from the heavens there rained seven 
things of price—gold, silver, coral, diamond, pearl, cats- 
eye and ruby. In those days, Bodhisatva was a pupil of 
this Brahman. One day, on some business, they left 
the village for the country of Ceti. , 

(3) Vessantara Jataka (547). (Cowell): 

Vessantara along with Maddi and their children left 
Jetuttara at breakfast time, and, in the evening, they 
came to the Ceta Rattha—^thirty yojanas distant, and ten 
yojanas from the borders of the three states of Sibi, Ceta 
and Kalinga. It was his maternal uncle’s Janapada and 
here dwelt sixty thousand Khattiyas (Ugga). It was a 
Republic, and there was no head of the RepHiblic, at that 
time. Ceta princes offered him to rule Ceta:— 

‘‘Away to Ceta they proceed, a journey great and long; 
A kingdom rich in food and drink, and prosperous and 
strong.” 

The Ceta princes said:— 

‘‘If in that Kingdom come to pass so terrible a thing (Sibi). 

Surrounded by the Ceta folk stay here, and be our King.” 

Vessantara said:— 

“Hear me, O sons of Ceti land—I have no mind to stay. 

As I go forth a banished man, nor here hold royal sway. 

If you should do it. that would be a most unpleasant thing. 

To quarrel with the Sibi folk: I like not quarrelling. 

Your prcrffered gifts I here accept, with thanks, for your good 

wiU, 

But now the king has banished me: 1 go to VaAka hill.” 

Then, when Vessantara did not agree to stay—Ceta folk advised the 
royal group to go northwards, from the entrance to the forest land. 

“The Ceta folk, with faces all bewept and streaming ^es. 

Advise you to go northwards straight where high its peak 

uprise”. 

This peak spoken of in the gStha—^was the peak of Vaflkagtti—destina- 
tioation of Vessantara—^where he established his Asiama— 
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THE VESSANTARASRAMA. 

The Pali text for recognition of the route to VaAkagiri and 
Ve^ntarasrama reads as following: [Vess. Jataka (547), Vol. VI, 
p. 514, Fau^oll] :— 

“—Jetuttaranagarato SuvarmagiritMo nama pabbato paiicayojanmi, 
tato Kontimdra ncuna nodi pancayojanani, tato d Aranjaragiri rtdtna 
pabbato panca —, tato Durmivittha—brdhmartagamo noma panca —, 
tato mdtidanagaram dasayojandni, iti tarn maggam Jetuttwanagarato 
timsayojanam hoti, -(Vol. VI, p. 514.) 

"Upagacchantd - - - Jetuttaranagarato - - - nikkhamitvd sdyojjha- 
samaye Cetaratthe mdtulanagaram sampattd”. (Vol. VI, p. 514.) 

"Satthisahassd khattiyd tena saddhim pannarasayoianam maggam 
gantvd vanadvdre thatvd purato pannarasayojanarh maggam - - dcik- 
ichanta dhamsu". (Vol. VI, pp. 517-518.) 

Then Vessantara was advised to go northwards to **pabbato Gandha- 
mddano —” —”ito gaccha mahdrdja ujju yen’ uttardmukho —”. Then 
he was to go direct northwards from Gandhamadana hill, and he was 
to get en route.—the following land marks—. 

“Vipulam ndma pabbatam” 
then “nadim Ketunatim ndma —*’ 

“Atha dakkhasi bhaddan te Ndlikam ndma pabbatam” on the 
other side of the river Ketumati. Then changing the direction to 
north-east from Nalikaih as one goes to north-east—^for some distance— 
he gets;— 

“Tassa Vttarapubbena Mucalinda ndmaso saro”. p. 518. 

”Evan te rdjdno tassa pannarasayojanam maggam dcikkhitvd 
tamuyyojetvd Vessantarassa—jjcJikam ndma pabbatam patvd pari- 
haranto Mucalindasaratlrena pubbuttara-kannam patvd ekapadikamag- 
gena vanaghatam pavisitvd tarn atikkamma giridugganadi-pabhavdnam 
purato tarn caturassa^pokkarariim sampdpuni —". (Vol. VI, p. 519.) 

Still moving onwards, he, passed along the bank of Lake Mucalinda 
to its north-eastern comer, whence by a narrow footpath he penetrated 
into the thick forest, and passing across a stream which rose out of 
the hill until he came to the foursquare lake on the top of VaAkagiri. 
(Page 269, Vol. VI, Jataka, Cowell.) 

Gatha 264— ”Tassa uttarapubbena pat^jasdUim amdpaya — 

The hermitage 
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Then he (Vessantara) writes an inscription—“Who so wishes to be 
a hermit, these are for him”. (J. Vol. VI, page 269, Cowell.) 

Page 520: 

“—tesu thanasu nandpupphagacche kadalivandni ca dassetvd ^abbe 
pabbajitn-parikkhare ca patiyadetvd~"ye keci pabbajitukdmd 
garihantu”.—ti akkharmi likhitvd amanusse ca bheravasadde miga- 
pakkhino ca patikkamdpeivd sakatthdmm eva gato. —”. (Vol. VI 
p. 520.) 

Geographical location of Sibi, Ceta, Vahkagiri and of other places 
on the route :— 


J&teika names of places 

Map references on 

Present day places on 

for identifleation 

modern map (approx ) 

(approx.) or near same 



map references 

(a) Jetuttara 

Lat 23°.36' N. 
long 87°.55' E. 

Mangalkota. 

(b) Arithapura (?) 

Do. 


(c) Svetaka, or 

(d) Svetakadhis- 
thSna 

Do. 

Do. 

Dunnivittha 

Lat 22°.35' N. 
long 88°03' E. 

About 5 miles north 
of Amta, Howrah. 

Ceta 

Lat 22°.45' N. 
long 87°.35' E, 

Ceta, Cetua—^near 

P.S. Daspur. 

Vanadwiia 

Lat 22°.4y N. 
long 86°.50' E. 

Between Ranibandh 
and Phulkusma, 
Bankura. 

Vahkagiri 

Lat 23°.28' N. 
long 87°.0(y E. 

Susunia hill (about 
15 miles north-west 
of Bankura). 


ON THE FOOT STEPS OF VESSANTARA—FROM JETUTTARA 
TO VAl^KAGIRI (JATAKA—547), 
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The Jataka description of the route taken by Vessantara—^the 
Sibi Prince, on his way to Vahkagiri from Jetuttara, is an amazingly 
lucid and accurate piece of topographical information which would 
appear to stand correct and dependable till today. 

It mentioned the names of three Janapadas, Sibi, Ceta and 
Kalinga; Sibi on the north, Kalinga to the south, and Ceta in between 
the two. The route followed by Vessantara, beginning from Jetuttara 
—the chief metropolis of the Sibis (or Sibipuram), may be described 
to have passed through the Janapadas Sibi, Kalinga and Ceta before 
it entered the forest. From this point, Vanadwara, the Vankagiri has 
been stated to be due north, and the further we go northwards from 
Vanadwara, more detailed and accurate is the description of the hilly 
and riverine land marks and the accuracy of the description reaches 
its climax, when we turn to north-eastwards and reach the lake— 
Mucalinda and follow the route further up towards the foursquare 
pond on the top of the hill, the journey’s end where Vessantarasrama 
was put up. 

The identity and location of Sibi and its chief city Jetuttara being 
controversial it is only left to us to begin from Dunnivittha—^the 
Bramanagama -near and within the border of Kalinga and further¬ 
more this point is stated to be ten yojanas (30 miles) from Ceta, and 
twenty yojanas (60 miles) from Jetuttara. 

Ceta/Cetua is an old pargana~by the side of Silavati river, and 
its nagara, according to local tradition, might have been located near 
about Ghatal-Daspur, Khirpai and Chandrakona. A point, sixty miles 
away from Dunnivit^ should be possible only on the north of Dunni¬ 
vittha—to be located in a Janapada different from Kalinga and Ceta 
and to be about sixty miles distant from the Vankagiri as the crow 
flies. This point would equate with the location of a village called 
Mangalkota in Katwa subdivision of Burdwan district. Local visits 
to this place and presence of extensive old mounds and personal 
collection of terracotta .seals, cast copper coins with symbols (no 
legend), of N.B.P. potsherds with very early motif of sparrow on it— 
would justify to hold this place to be one of the most extensive and 
ancient sites of human haUtation in south-eastern India. 

Ba^ on the geographical description in Vessantara JStaka, we 
would accept this place as the site of Jetuttara—the chief city of Sibi 
Mahajanapada. This place would seem to have different names in 
different epochs. The present name of the place is Mangalkota (Lat 
23°.36' N. Long 87®.55' E.). 
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The geographical description of the route taken by the Sibi 
Prince from Jetuttara, the chief city of the Sibis, to reach Vankagiri— 
the place of his banishment, would appear to be so realistic, and pre¬ 
cise with measurements of distances between the land marks en route 
given, and contained such accurate instructions for changing direction 
to reach his destination—Vankagiri, that we were tempted to follow 
the route as it is understood from the Jataka text (Fausbdll) and verify 
for ourselves how far of the route, the stated land marks and the 
distances in between them are true and survived till today. 

The presence of the landmarks as stated in Jataka, all or most 
of them, would substantiate that the route we followed was the same 
as the one taken by the Sibi Prince for going from Jetuttara to 
VaAkagiri. 

The implications of our confirmation of the route to be the same 
aa the one stated in Jataka would seem to be immense. 

It would enable us to identify and locate the ancient Sibi and 
Ceta Mahajanapadas and their chief city sites, all of which hitherto 
remained unknown and controversial. We would further recognise 
and identify the present day Susunia hill (Lat 23° 28' N. I.ong 87° E.) 
as the Vankagiri of Jataka, and the site of Vessantarasrama establish¬ 
ed by the Sibi Prince to spend his days of banishment, on this hill 
top. 


Here in this Asrama lived, in later days, Aradha Kalam—the 
great philosopher of his day, and here came the Sakya Prince Gautama 
to stay with Aradha as his disciple, after his Mahaniskramana in 
search of knowledge and salvation from pain. Gautama must have 
spent the greater part of his six years of wanderings in Vessantarasrama 
located on the top of Vankagiri. Why Gautama was so greatly 
influenced by the philosophy of the then Ridha, and by the local 
legends which must have b^n extant dunng his days on Vankagiri 
in Radha country, about the high ethical conduct and practical 
application of the doctrine of Dana by the Princes of the Sibis, be¬ 
comes clear to us when we know about his long sojourn in Sibi 
country with Aradha Muni. 

Our urge for undertaking the trekking along the JAtaka-stated 
foot-steps of the Sibi Prince Vessantara became so compelling that the 
problems and difficulties associated with iwch journey were ignored. 

The first problem however was, where we should start from* 
Because, most of the names of the places we were directly concerned 
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with during our journey as available from Jataka must be different 
from their present names. 

Only two place names are known to us, and they are Kalinga and 
Ceta. 


Ceta (Lat 22° 45' N. Long 87° 35'E)—or Cetua or Chetua 
is the name of a very old pargana (a revenue Unit smaller 
than a Subdivision) covering less than half of the present 
day Ghatal Subdivision of Midnapur District. 

Kalinga—Ancient Kalinga included the present day Midnapur 
district within it, and its eastern boundary must have extend¬ 
ed to the Ganges (Kalingae Gangaridae of Greek geogra¬ 
phers). Southern half of the present day Howrah district 
would seem to have been within the boundaries of Kalinga 
(according to Jataka text). 

To get a starting point, we measured a point about thirty miles 
(ten yojanas)—to the east of Khirpai-Daspur area (Lat 22° 45' N. 
Long 87° 35' E) and on the same latitude. Because, on a different 
latitude, the distance would become more than ten yojanas. Taking 
this point on the map as within Kalinga frontier but adjacent to Sibi 
and Ceta frontiers as more or less a fixed point, we drew a circle 
of sixty miles radius and selected on its circumference a point which 
would be within sixty to .seventy miles from a hill—shown on the map. 
Then we extend a line, from the point in Kalinga (as stated above) for 
thirty miles to reach the point for Ceta nagari. This line is extended 
further towards the west (Vanadvara) for forty-five miles (fifteen 
yojanas) to reach a point which should be about forty-five miles (fifteen 
yojanas) from the aforesaid hill position. 

After a series of attempts and adjustments, we got positions on 
the map representing the most plausible sites of Jetuttara, Dunnivittha, 
Ceta, Vanadv^a and of Vankagiri. 

Before final acceptance of these results, it was felt that the sites 
should be subjected to— 

(a) Local—Visual examination for supporting factors like 
mounds, hills and tanks and springs as stated in JStaka; 

(b) Examination for land marks conforming to Jataka descrip¬ 
tion—at stated distances or intervals enremte. and finally, 
for a lake, a spring running from the hill, and a tank on 
its top—at stated positions in relation to each other at the 
journey’s end—on Vankagiri. 
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The map references of the points, as identified us, to represent the 
sites of the places have been shown in a Table given above, and a map 
showing the route, in all possibility trod by Vessantara—the Sibi 
Prince and now by us, is given below. 


The route may be divided into four stages. • 

First Stage 

From Mangalkota (Jetuttara), the route goes southwards for fifteen 
miles (five yojanas) to a land mark called Siiva^agiri Tala. We reach 

an old village called Kajjana at this point. We 
[Lat recognise the or Tank surrounded by slightly 

Long 870-54' E. yellow Coloured high mounds all round the tank 
(approx.)]. —covering an area of about fifteen to twenty acres. 

The mounds are obviously made of earth obtained by excavating the 
tank—, no one knows when. The eastern mound would measure about 
twenty feet high from surrounding ground at the moment and on the 
other sides, the mounds are eight to fifteen feet high. The whole 
feature— 3. big tank, surrounded by slightly yellowish coloured earthy 
mounds, about eight to twenty feet high at the moment, covering an 
area of about fifteen to twenty acres, very well gives an impression of 
a tank enclosed by a golden coloured hill—exactly what is understood 
by it’s Jataka name—Suvannagiri Tala. Annual monsoon must have 
eroded away, during the past millenniums, a great part of its height. 
The present day high way from Burdwan to Bolgona runs north-south 
cutting through the eastern side of the mound and along the eastern 
bank of the tank—near the eighth mile stone. The present name of 
the tank is “Gardanmari dighee” meaning, tank associated with killing 
by severance of neck and this name suggests its association with 
“Chutasira” or “Chu-sha-shi-lo” of Fa-Hien in his description of the 
shrines of Takkasila. We accept this feature as the first land mark— 
Suvannagiri Tala, as stated in Jataka,—^five yojanas distant from 
Jetuttara—on the route towards Kalinga., The site must have been a 
pre'historic tribal settlement, and the highest mound,—^then, could 
have been forty or fifty feet high or more and used as the tribal watch 
tower. 


We contmue our journey to the south south-«isterly direction from 
Suva^giritala along the Kajjana village road and after covering 

another (five yojanas) fifteen miles through fields 
The second land and track reach a point almost on Longitude 

[Lat 230-06' N. 88®E. At this point and to our nght we saw a 

Long 880 B (ap- river of significant size running from wesLJo east and 
■ the river changes its course to southerly direction at 

this point,—running almost parallel to Long 88® E. This is river Damo- 
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dar. Obviously this is the second land mark and its Jataka name is 
KontimSra. From here the route goes towards Ihe south almost along 
Long 88°E. 

The third land After going for another (five yojanas) fifteen 

mark [Lat 22 o- 50 ' miles from the turning point of the river Damodar 
^ (Kontimara) along its eastern bank, we should 
have got another hill called Arafijaragiri on the 
other side of the river, according to Jataka. But there vi^s no hilly 
feature near about the fifteenth mile from the second land mark on 
either side of the river. Some local people pointed to a site on the 
western side of the river—near Champadanga and stated that there used 
to be a high land or Danga or Dwip over there years before, but land 
hungry farmers levelled it down for agriculture. The very name of 
the place. Champadanga, suggests that the place was a Danga or high 
land. 


After another 
towards the south, 

Dunnivittha [Lat 
220-35' E. Long 
880-03' E (ap¬ 
prox.)]. 

Kalinga boundary 
Mahajanapadas. 


fifteen miles (five yojanas) along the same course 
we reach a place—which is about five miles north 
of Amta in district Howrah. This point measures 
about sixty miles (twenty yojanas) from Jetuttara 
(Mangalkota). So this point might have been the 
site of the Bahmanagama Dunnivitdia within the 
but near to the frontiers of the Sibi and Ceta 


Second Stage 

From here we are to turn westwards for the second stage of the 
journey of ten yojanas (thirty miles) to reach Cetanagari. 


Tradition points to a place south of Silabati (Daspur P.S.) and 
another place near C^iandrakona (Lat 22o-45' N. Long 87°-35' E) 
to be sites of Cetua Raj nagaras. The area is very fertile. Tradition 
goes to say that the inhabitants were sea-faring in old days. There 
are “&irafe”—Sravakas who worship Dharmaraja in the form of 
ornate Raccapas (Tortoise). They are non-meat eaters and engaged 
is manufacturing high class handloom fabric from ancient days. 


We have already covered ninety miles from Mangalkota—"W tom 
maggam Jetuttara-nagarato tinisaryojanam hotV’ (J. Vol. 6, P. 514, 
Fausbdll). 


Third Stage ^ 

'‘Pannarasa yojcmam maggam gantva vanadvare —” (J. V<rf. VT, 
pp. 517-518, Fausbdll). 



Plate II 

On the fool-steps of Vessantara from Jetuttara to Vankagiri 



At 15th nnh‘ liom 
Mangalkota towaid.s Cf*ta 
“Savanna (tin Tala’ 




Plate m 



View from West Bank 
"Suvanna Giri Tala 


Plate rV 

On the fooi-steps of Vessantara from Jeluttara to Vaiikagiri 


"Gandhaniadfina” 
Ma.sak Pahar near 
Khatta < Banknrat 



“Vipula” - Jalhan oi 
Pora I'ahar, West ot 
IndpuT (Bankura t 




Northeni Limit of Vipula 
Gin 

View from North of 
“Itiver Ketumati" 

(Darakeswar River) 





Piaie V 


On the foot-steps of Vessanlaia from Jetuttara to Varikagiri 


View from South ot 
‘‘Ketuinati" shows high¬ 
land of “Nalika Gm” in 
between Chhatna and 
Jhatipahari near 
Valukgunghat 
(Bank lira) 

River Kciumati 
in between Vipula, 
and Nalika 
highlands 





Silhoiilto oh SiiHiinia-'Vankagin’ 
(View from miles NE of 
Ketiiniati Crossirij' 


“Muralmda Naiiiaso Saio" in the foiegiound On (he 
haioroiind is VanKaRiii on NE ol Saio 





art of Saro where 
iigga Nadi" (spring) 
I alls into it 


Plate VIF 


On the fool-steps of Vessantara from Jetuttara to Vahkagin 

13 



‘Vankagiri” - Susunia Pahar (view frc.ni North West) 

15 



At Lat 230 2S' N Long 87° E., stands the Susunia hill of 
present day- -or Suni.sumaragiri of the NikayitB (Buddhist 
scriptures) and Vankagiri ot the Jatakas Its name -- 
Sumsumara means a Crocodile and the hill, due to its 
likeness to a crocodile in outline, would seem to have got 
this name 
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From Ceta to Vanadvara is a distance of forty-five miles—and it 
has to be on the west from Ceta. Covering this distance we reach a 
place near Phulkusma in Bankura district at about Lat 22°45' N. 
lx)ng 86° 50' E. We found the forest receded further to the west. 

Fourth Stage 

“—thatvd purato pannarasa yojanam maggarh dcikkhantd dhamsu** 
(J. Vol. Vl, p. 518, Fausboll). 

From Vanadvara to Vankagiri—is a distance of another fifteen 
yojanas or forty-five miles. 

Ceta Princes advised Vessantara to change direction to north¬ 
wards from Vanadvara. Changing our route accordingly, we reached 
MASAK or MASSAK hill after about five miles. It consists of a few 
rocky outcrops on a high land extending from R. Kasai to the south, 
to R. Silavati on the north, measuring about ten miles. We equate 
this high land with Gandhamadana of Jataka. 

From north of R. Silavati, as we go northwards, we cross another 
high land showing rocky outcrops extending north-south, near west 
of Indpur P.S. It lowers gradually and is broken by river Darakeswara 
flowing from north-west to east-south. This high land extends from 
north to south for about twenty miles. We equate it with VIPULA 
(great) of Jataka. 

Vessantara must have covered about thirty-five miles by now, to 
reach this river which we equate with KETUMATI of Jataka. He 
had to cross this river to go to the other side and get the next high 
land NaJLIKA. From here, the course of the joum^ was advised to 
be changed to north-easterly direction in Jataka text. 

We crossed this river near Valukgurighat at south and east of 
Jhatipahari—and changing^ our direction towards north-east, climbed 
along a ridge of this high land lying between JhatipahM—and Qihatna 
and reached its top. 

There was no risk of mistake any more. The silhouette of a hill 
was looming large—about five miles ahead towards the north-east 
from our position. Susunia is the name of this hill, we were told. By 
the time we reached near it we must have covered about forty-five 
miles from near Vanadvtra which corroborates the Jfitaka statement 
of yojanas from Vanadvara to Vafikagiri. We equate Susunia with 
Vankagiri—our destination. From near, the sky line of Susunia 
resembled the outline of a crocodile lying west-east. Proceeding 
further towards the same direction, we came to a small lake or a 
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narrow longish pond near the south-western side of this hill, and going 
along its north-eastern side, we came near the comer of the lake 
where we saw a spring, issuing out of the hill (south-west side), was 
flowing into the lake at its north-eastern corner. All these features 
correspond exactly with the Jataka description of the “Mucalinda”, 
the “Giridugganadi” and the Vahkagiri. • 

We followed the north-eastern side of the Mucalinda lake and 
then followed the track along the side of the spring just as was done 
by Vessantara. The spring became subterranean after some time. 
We crossed the spring, followed the possible route along the south slope 
from west to eastwards, till we reached the top, and our search 
began for the “Caturassa pokkarani” by the side of which the Sibi 
Prince put up his hermitage called “Vessantarasrama”. We found its 
possible site on the north-eastern side of the top. Actually there were 
two ponds. The bigger one is roughly 60 feetX60 feetXlS feet. On 
the south side of this pond—we saw big blocks of granite with smooth 
flat top very suitable for use as seat. On the eastern lank of the 
pond- -we found debris -which could have been from some old 
stnicture present on the .spot ages ago. 

We found no difficulty in identifying this place as the most possible 
.site of the Vessantarasrama of Ve.ssantara. Jataka—(547). 

This is the same Asrama site where Aradha Muni—the preceptor 
of Gautama lived, and Gautama spent greater part of six years of 
his wandering, as pupil of Aradha Muni (Kalam). 

Our journey following the footsteps of Vessantam from Jetuttara 
to Ceta. and then from Ceta to Vanadwara and Vanadvara to Vanka- 
giri—proves beyond doubt that the Jataka Jetuttara and present day 
Mangalkota are on identical site. Ceta of Jataka, it would appear, 
is known till today as Ceta/Cetua, in Ghatal Subdivision, and Vanka- 
giri is none else than the present day Susunia hill at Lat 23°-28' N. 
Long 87° E. in the district of Bankura. 

This hill, 1,442 feet high and about 5 miles in circumference, is 
about sixty miles away from Mangalkota,—as the crow flies. The 
hard marching Sibi army could have reasonably covered this distance 
in twenty-four hours, as has been stated in Jataka. 

Gatha 714. (Ves. Jataka) 

“Te gantva dfgham addhSnam ahorattinam accaye 

padesantam upagaflehum yattha Vessantaro ahu’ti” 

“A night and a day they marcht, and come to the end of their long 

road. 
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And entered on the district where Vessantara abode”. 

(581, p. 299, Vess Jataka. Crowell.) 

Vessantara lived here in the Asraina put up by him—called 
Vessantarasrama for over seven months— before he was taken back 
to rule the Sibi people again. 

Many years afterwards. Gautama, son of King Suddhodhana of 
Kapilavastu came to stay here as disciple of Aradha Muni who was 
living in Vessantar^rama in those days (about 534 B.C.) as has been 
stated by Asvaghosa (1st century B.C. or A.D.) in his “Buddha- 
Carita”. 

(b) “BUDDHA—CARITA”- BY ASVAGHOSA (LST CENTURY 

B.C. OR A.D.). 

This IS a great poetical work m scholarly Sanskrit on the life 
of Gautama the Buddha and the metaphysical concept of His 
preceptor Aradha Muni. 

Sanskrit text. Part I. with English translation edited by E. H, 
Johnston, and Prof. Cowell's Edition are available to the general 
readers. 

The poetical and literary standard of Asvaghosa’s work earned 
for itself frontline honour as a superb composition among the pre- 
Kalidasa Sanskrit works. 

Gautama never liked the princely life and environment in the royal 
house of Kapilavastu. Things that are morbid but inherent in all life, 
were studiously kept away from him. He however saw. All that he 
saw, set his reflective mind to work. He wanted an answer, no 
soothsaying he wanted. He left the palace, in search of answers to 
the questions that arose in his mind. 

ON THE FOOT STEPS .OF GAUTAMA TO VESSANTARaS- 

RAMA—ON VAnKAGIRI. 

He did not follow the northern rcMid,—towards the Himalayas, 
as was usual on such occasion. He followed the road to the south. 

CANTO VII—VERSE I 
tmt ftroF*: > 

“Then since his state of longing for the forest had freed him from 
all attachments, Sarv&rthasiddha left the weeping tearfaced Chhanda, 




ON THE FOOTSTEPS OF GAUTAMA FROM RAJAQRHA 
TO VESSANTARASRAMA IN VINDHYA KOSTHAM-* 

(»< THE FOOTSTEPS OF ASOKA FROM PATALIPOIRA TO 
TAMALim ACROSS THE VINDHYAS -4t* (AKC) 
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and proceeded to the hermitage overpowering it with his beauty, as 
if he were a Siddha.” 

Here in this hermitage on the northern bank of the Ganges, he 
must have stayed for some time to study the Sastras, and to get him¬ 
self used to the life of a hermit. His thirst for knowledge did not 
quench here. He did not get answers to all the questions that arose 
in his mind. A Brahmin hermit of the hermitage advised him thus : 

CANTO VJ I—VERSE 54. 

gfiTFTsr jfr II 

“If, therefore, this is your settled purpose, go speedily to Vindhya- 
Kostha, where dwells the sage ARaDHA, who has gained insight into 
final beatitude.” 

The name of the sage, Aradha, suggests his link with Radha. He 
was either a person from the Radha country or he settled down in some 
Asrama in Radha. 

The location of the Asrama has been stated to be in Vindhya- 
Kostha, not within the body of the Vindhya hills—^but outside it—, 
and within its two arms, as it were or in its lap. It appears reasonable 
to take it to be on the eastern lap or slope of the Vindhyas, most 
plausibly in the Radha country, the western part of which forms the 
eastern slope of the Vindhyas—or its lap, being located within the two 
arms of the Vindhya system, extending as far as the Rajmahal Range 
on the north east and the Jhilimili Silda range on the south-east. That 
these ranges and those in between were known as the Vindhyas is 
substantiated by— 

“Nagard nikkhamitvdna Vinjhdtavim aticca w 
Tamalittim anupatfp sattdhen’ eva bhupati" 

(Mahavamsa, Vol. II, Chapter XIX, Verse 6.) 

—^Departing from Pataliputra and passing over the Vindhyas 
Emperor Asoka, arrived at Tamalitti in just one week. 

A High way towards the Asrama of Aradha in Radha country 
was possibly available from R&jagrha. So Gautama crossed the river 
Ganges and continued his journ^ to Rijagrha. 

CANTO X—VERSE I. 

dm sr» « 
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“So the prince of the broad stout chest dismissed the officers who 
were in charge of the king’s sacrifices and his council chamber, and 
passing over the tossing waves of the Ganges, he came (o Rajagrha of 
the lordly palaces.” 

The Magadha King Bimbisara knowing that Gautama 'was 
moving about in his capital- invited him to stay there and promised 
him all facilities. But Gautama did not accept it, and said: 

CANTO XI—VERSE 69. 

“And, therefore, I have come here because I wish to see the Sage 
Aradha, who teaches salvation, and I am starting this very day. 
Good fortune be yours, O king, and bear patiently to my words, which 
sound harsh in their truth.” 

Here, the confirmation of Gautama’s determination to go to 
Aradha is available. Nay, he was already on his way to the Asrama. 
In the next verse quoted below, the actual name of the Asrama is 
available, and from it, the location of Gautama’s destination is known 
without any shadow of doubt. 

King Bimbisara invited him to come to Giribraja again after his 
final beautitude. 


CANTO XI—VERSE 73. 

fqftwr gR n 

“Gautama made a firm promise to the king accordingly, and then 
set out for the Vaissantarasrama. The king also looked up at him 
amazed, as he wandered away on; and then returned to the city of 
Giribraja.” 

Now, Gautama was on the high way to the Radha country 
keeping Champa rattha to his left. Sun rises every morning from the 
left of . the direction of his destination bringing renewed promises. 
We can well imagine him taking shelter for the night in'«ome rough 
villagers’ cottage. The womenfolk must have taken him for a Siddha 
or a Deva in disguise and offered him hot rice cakes soaked in honey 
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and milk. When time for departure came, they must have stood on 
both sides of their village pathway with their young babes and must 
have asked for his blessing for the young ones^ well-being. 

Here, is Radha, on his way to the Asrama, he for the first time in 
his life came in close contact with the sons of the soil, children men 
and women- young and old, the sick and the dying and the dead. 
His piety and compassion must have been overflowing—increasing 
his anguish more and more from day to day. His mental state must 
have been like: - 


Pariphandatidam Cittam mdradheyycoh pahdtave" (Dhammapada 
Cittavaggo, 2). 

His restlessness to go away from the influence of Mara—was 
like the condition of fish taken out of water. 

But it was not time for restlessness, it was time for concentration 
and for rou.sing the '‘Guhdmyi-Pragmd”. 

“ Duramgumam ekacaram asariram guhdsayarn —" (Dhammapada 
Cittavaggo, 5). A lone traveller—on a long journey,—with all his 
mental faculties concentrated and strained—to free himself from 
Marabandhana. 

May be, quarter of a century before this, another sage, Mahavira. 
had been walking along the same path—very often off the road, 
through pathless country side—with like intention—towards Vanka- 
hara, Paniabhumi and Bardham^a,—^all in Radha country. He had 
no clothing on his person, for he needed them not. Children and 
women ran away from him—menfolk chased him out of the village 
for his roaming about without any clothing on his person, naked, 
though they often must have offered him “Siveyyakavattarh”—costly 
and famous apparel of Sibi land. 

May be couple of weeks after Gautama set out for Aradha’s 
Asrama from Giribraja, crossing the low hills or skirting some of them, 
he reached the eastern lap of the Vindhyas. Further to the south and 
east he could see the land of his yearning, the Vajja Bhumi or Vagga 
Bhumi or western Radha. The journey was nearing its end. He must 
have enquired some villager about the location of Vessantara Asrama. 
and the person must have replied in lyrical verse what he learnt from 
the village elders about Vessantara Asrama, throwing his hand towards 
Vaflkagiri: 
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“See yonder, trees with many fruits, green on the mountain side. 
“There shrubs, and creepers, horsear, sal, and many another tree. 
Sway in the wind like many drunken men for any to see. 

“It makes me cry aloud see that great and wondrous sight. 

Like heaven where the Gods abide, the garden of delight.” 

(J. 547, Vol. VI. Comll) 

The prince Muni must have had a moment of distraction, and 
allowed his calm wide eyes to feast on the Rupa and Varna of the 
landscape. He must have muttered : 

"Ya eko’ varno bahudha iakti-yogdt 
varndn anekdn rdhitdrtho dadhdti | 
vJcaiti cdnte visvam adau sa devah, 
sa no buddhyd subhayd sarhyunaktu" || 

(SvetaSvataropanishad—IV. I.) 

—The One without attributes-conserver of limitless force—creates 
diversity—all disappearing again in its sublime effulgence—may the 
One enlighten us. 

Very soon, he was destined to annihilate this EKO (One) also. 
A moment after, he must have renewed his journey, in hot haste, towards 
the Vessantarasrama, to meet the Vemokshavadi Naisthika Muni— 
Aradha. 

He got the Asrama and entered it. 

CANTO XII—VERSE I. 
tltr: I 

ainwnwf ^ gwftw II 

f 

“And the moon of the Iksvaku race proceeded to the hermitage 
of Aradha, the sage who dwelt in holy peace; and he filled it as it 
were, with his beauty.” 

Gautama must have spent the greater part of the period of six 
years from the day of Renunciation to the day of Enlightenment in 
company with this sage of Vessantarfisrama 

Here he must have known all about the piety and compassion 
of Vessantara and the Sibi kings, and their self denial and» sacrifices. 
Here he must have heard all about their Danas of wealth, of own 
eyes, own body flesh, even own life apart from gift of horses, elephants 
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and own children, as was given by Vessantara himself who lived in 
this very Asrama as a Muni banished frc«n his kingdom. What a life 
these Sibis must have lived! He must have pondered, “giving away 
any and all of their worldly possessions—they enjoyed the life of 
negation of ones very self,—this must be complete subjugation of 
Mara; the very life lived to break the chain of rebirth—they were 
Vimuktas—-free from the bondage of Maya and Mara! 

“This was Sibidhamma”—^he must have thought, a different 
standard of life creating new moral and ethical values—^with an alto¬ 
gether different destiny—could it not be held high before all men—^to 
emulate for them—the idea of the life of Dhamma—and to live 
according to Dhamma ? 

He must have seen the first flicker of the rising sun of his enlighten¬ 
ment—in the Sibi and Vessantara Dhamma of self immolation and 
self sacrifice denoting self-effacement. 

The unity and continuity of Pragma—of his, and that of Vessan¬ 
tara and the other Sibirajas must have come to his realisation here. 
If I am Buddha, he must have thought, Vessantara and the Sibi kings 
upholding the same Pragma, in previous ages, must have been Bodhi- 
satvas. Through the ages, we are the same, an unbroken continuity, 
he must have thought. 

Gautama, now transcends beyond Vessantara—. Vessantarasrama 
was no longer big enough to hold him there. He needed wider space, 
more freedom,—more concentration for realisation of the truth he saw 
and understood here in Vessantarasrama of the Sibi or Radha country. 

He left the Vessantarasrama, after he said to Muni-Aradha his 
Guru (teacher): 


CANTO XII—VERSE 12 (Cowell). 

dsifh ii 

“The extreme graciousness which you showed me inspite of your 
freedom from passion, makes me feel as if / had already reached the 
god, thougn it is unattained by" " 


Gautama must have taken the same high way, now from Vaftka- 
giri—Vessantarasrama—^north-westwards back to Magadha and pro- 
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ceeded further westwards, keeping Giribraja to his right, towards tlie 
pure Niranjana. On the way he visited the Asramas of Udraka and 
Nagari, but left them soon. 

No time could be lost. He was now pregnant with the ideas for 
the final onslaught on Mara. He reached Gaya,—^selected a site'on 
the bank of pure Niranjana, and took his seat for the final conquest. 

(c) NIDANAKATHa of JaTAKA —ATTHAVANNANa avi- 

DORE NIDANA—Section (Jaiaka Vol. I, Prof. Fausboll). 

Further literary evidence of the indebtedness for the development 
of Buddhistic thought, for evolution of its moral and ethical shape, 
form and standard to the ideology of Vessantara of the princely house 
of the Sibis of Sibi or Subha or Suhma or Saba or Radha (modem 
West Bengal), on the south-eastern side of Majjhima desa, is available 
in Avidure Nidana Section of Nidanakatha 

The edition by N. K. Bhagwat—page 200, para. 123, also shows 
the Mara-Siddhartha dialogue. More details of the Mara legend are 
available in Cariyapitaka and Buddhavamsa. Mara legend, is believed 
by scholars, to have its origin in the Mahapadhana Sutta, where Mara 
is represented as visiting Siddhartha on the bank of Niranjana—tempting 
him to abandon his striving. 

The elaborators of the Mara legend were recording “a subjective 
experience under the form of an objective reality.”—“The epic nature 
of the subject gave ample scope for the elaboration so dear to the 
hearts of the Pali rhapsodists” (“Malalasekera, Die. Pali proper names, 
p. 614). 

The relevant portion of the dialogue substantiates my para one 
above and is given below : 

Atha Maro Mahapurisam aha “Siddhattha tuyham danassa 
dinnabhave ko sakkhi’ti”. 

Mahapuriso tuyham tava dfinassa dinnabhave ko sakkhi’ti. 
Mahapuriso aha “tuyham tava dannassa dinnabhave sacx^tana sakkhino, 
mayham pana imasmim thfine sacetano kod sakkhi nfima ft’atthi, 
titthatu tava me avasisattabhavesu dinnadanam, Vessantarattabhave 
pana thatva sattasatakamahfidanassa tava dinnabhdve ayaih aceta- 
napi ghanamahapathavi sakkln’ti” civaragabWiantarato dakkinahat- 
tharh abhinihfiritva “Vessantarattabhfive thatvfi mayham sattasataka- 
raahadanassa dinnabhfive tvam sakkhi na sakkhi” ti mahapathavl- 
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abhimukham liattham pastresi. MaMpathavi “ahan te tada sakkhiti 
viravasalena viravasahassena viravasaiasahassena Marabalam avattha- 
rainana viya unnadi. Tato Mahapuriso “dinnam te Siddhattha maha- 
danam uttamadadam” ti Vessantaradanam sammasante sammasante 
diyaddayojanasatiko Girimekhalahatthi jarmukehi patitth^i. Mara' 
parisa disavidisa palayi, dve ekaniaggena gata nama n’ atthi, 
sisabharanani ’c 'eva nivatthavatthani ca pahaya sammukhasammukha 
disahi yeva palayiitisu. 


(Avidure Nidana, Jataka, Vol. I, Fausbdll). 

Mara said to the Great Being ; 

“Siddhartha, who is witness to your having given donations ?” 

“Your witness” replied the Great Being, “are animate beings, and 
I have no animate witness present. However, not to mention the dona¬ 
tions which I gave in other existences, the great seven hundredfold 
donations which I gave in my Vessantara existence shall now be testi¬ 
fied to by the solid Earth, inanimate though she may be.” 

And drawing forth his right hand from beneath his priestly robe, 
he stretched it out towards the mighty Earth, and said. 

“Are you witness or are you not, to my having given a great seven 
hundred fold donations in my Vessantara existence ?” 

And the mighty Earth thundered “I bear you witness—” with a 
hundred, a thousand, a hundred thousand roars, as if to overwhelm 
the army of Mara. (Warren’s Trans.) 

Here the admission of the indebtedness, mentioned in my para, 
one above, is simple and clearcut and does not require any pleading for 
its understanding. • 




CHAPTER III. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF SOUTH-EASTERN PART 
OF INDIA, RaDHA AND SIBI, AS LEFT BY GREEK 

GEOGRAPHERS 

(1) “Ancient India” of Ptolemy 

Edition by McCrindle J. W. 

(2) “Ancient India”—Megasthenes, and 

Arrian—Edition by McCrindle J. W. 

Some discussion on the probable place of Radha in ancient Indian 
geography as available in the fragments left by Greek geographers may 
not be inconsistent, as Sibi Mahajanapada, is proposed to be in south¬ 
eastern part of India. 

Some fragments of records and descriptions on the geography and 
the tribes of South-Eastern India is available from the Greek sources. 
This region, for our purpose, vwll be takrai to represent the Radha Vah^ 
and Gangaridae Kalingae. Ptolemy’s map of India is grossly defective. 
This made it more difficult to understand the places/tribes—shown in 
the map. It would however appear that identification of a good 
number of metropolis, countries and tribes and rivers shown in the map, 
is not impossible, with fair amount of certainty only if we recogniw the 
necessity of some reconstruction of the waterways shown in Ptolemy’s 
map, on the basis of topography and contour of the land under 
discussion, as necessary pre-requisite. 


European scholars—Lassen, Yule, Wilford, V. St. Martin and 
others who discuss6d this portion of Ptolemy’s map, said only a few 
words on the rivers, and legt for us opinion more on the erring side. 
Cunningham is almost silent on this part (South-Eastern India) except 
repetition of a little portion of Hsiian Tsang’s record. 

With some reconstruction, nevertheless, it would appear to be 
possible to re<x)gnise the KAMBYSON as MATLA, ADAMAS as 
BHAGIRATHl, DOSARAN as DAMODAR, and TYNDIS as 
RUPNARAYAN system of rivers. 
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This recognition of the rivers helps to equate COOCONAGE with 
KANKAJaL, SABA with SIBI or SUBHA or SUMBHA, site of 
SIBRIUM with that of SIBIPURAM or present day Mangalkota, 
DRYLLOPHYLLITE with RADHA country, CARICARDAMA with 
BURDWAN and BENAGORUM with BANKURA. 

* 

Southern parts of present day Howrah district, and Midnapore 
district obviously formed part of Kalingae Gangaridae. The identifica¬ 
tion of Dryllophyllite and Saba and the metropolis Sibrium and the 
locations of Burdwan and Bankura shown in the map, are all intimately 
associated with our subject. This chapter is devoted to the discussion 
of the Greek records and South-Eastern part of Ptolemy’s map of 
India,—particularly the portion showing Dryllophyllite and its 
immediate neighbourhood. 

Ptolemy.—He appears to have resided in Alexandria during the 
first-half of the second century A.D. Increased trade with India created 
the demand for a guide book of Indian geography—^particularly 
geography of the Indian coastal regions—which was produced in the 
form of “Periplus of the Erythraean Sea” by an anonymous writer 
(1st century A.D.) who evidently sailed in person round the coast of 
India, and contains the best accounts. Alexander the great, caused 
the whole of India described by men who were well acquainted with 
it. These valuable materials are now totally lost, but they furnished 
materials in fragments to subsequent writers, the important among 
them are—Marinus—120 A.D. 

Ptolemy—120 A.D. 

Pliny—12 to 79 A.D. 

In writing his works, Pliny accepted the heresay tales of the rough 
ignorant sailors who boasted that they visited the Indian shores. 

Megasthenes—305 B.C.—His stay in, the very heart of India is 
supposed to be fairly long, and, this fact must liave given importance 
to his work in topographical matters. But his works exist in fragments 
only which give:— 

(a) His idea of the shape of India, (b) Names of some moun¬ 
tains, (c) Important but doubtful catalogue of Indian tribes 
and races. 

Eratosthenes—240 B.C.—He was Librarian at Alexandria, and 
completed his works on India from notes left by Megasthenes. 

Strabo—60 B.C., 19 A.D.—^His works depended on various reports 
only, and in excuse, he pointed out the difiicuities of getting correct 
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infonnations. as only a part of India has been seen by a few ignorant 
men. 


Before we go in search of Radha, Sibi, Ceta and the other pkces 
discussed here—in Ptolemy’s map and geographical notes on India, it 
would be worth while to know the defects of Ptolemy’s map stated by 
noted scholars and to assess how far the map is dependable. 

Errors in Ptolemy’s geography have been summarised by 
Mc-Crindle in the following way - 

(i) Each degree of his latitudes and longitudes at the equator 
are measured equal to 500 stadia (50 geographical miles) 
instead of 600 stadia; 

(ii) He measured his longitudes from Alexandria and they were 
7° ICvSs than the median of Ferro; 

(iii) Equator was placed at a considerable distance from its true 
geographical position. His Equator was 230 miles higher 
than the actual Equator; 

(iv) He had no practical observation and compiled his map 
from second hand information specially about India; 

(v) Nanow at north and extended as they approach south, 
eastern parts of Asia are carried a long way beyond their 
true distance from Europe and Africa ; 

(vi) He gives the Indian coast from mouths of Indus to the 
mouths of the Ganges undue extension in longitude; 

(vii) He practically denies anything of Indian Peninsula: 

(viii) He utterly distorted the shape of India. 

It is therefore with little confidence that we can use Ptolemy’s geo¬ 
graphy in reconstructing the political divisions of Ancient India. We 
are concerned with that part of South-Eastern India bounded on the 
north-west by Magadha,—South and south-west by Kalinga, and on 
the east by the Bhagirathi branch of the Ganges,—as could be imagin¬ 
ed as probable during the .^ays of Gautama the Buddha. By and 
large, this tract of land is called Burdwan Vivaga today. Literary 
and Epigraphic evidences confirm the name of Radha for this regirni 
during early Buddhist and Jaina period and this name (Radha) stands 
for this region in daily use by the population even today. I have 
already stated, while R&dha stood for the whole of this area, its 
eastern part was also known as Subha or Sumbha or Suhma. I shall 
try to show that in Ptolemy’s map, Saba stood for the same region— 
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probably also including the region on the east of Bhagirathi, at times. 
It would appear reasonable to hold that the name Sivi or Sibi stood 
for the same region during the pre-Gautama days—when the heroes 
of the Sibi Upakhyana, Vessantara Jataka, Sibi Jataka, Ummadanli 
Jataka and Maha Ummagga Jataka—^lived or are believed to have 
lived—according to these literary works. • 

PTOLEMY’S GEOGRAPHY—and map (McOindle’s “Ancient 
India” as described by Ptolemy—edited by S. N. Mazumdar Sastri, 
1927) deserve special attention—in spite of its defects mentioned 
above. It should not be very difficult to identify some countries or 
desa, metropolis, rivers—mentioned in his map and equate them with 
still extant desa, metropolis and rivers. Some reconstructicMi of the 
course of the rivers that are shown on Ptolemy’s map—^would, how¬ 
ever, appear to be necessary on the strength of the knowledge of this 
desa (area), and the major parts of the courses of the rivers. Recon¬ 
structed course of some of the rivers in Dryllophyllite—^with which we 
are mainly concerned at the moment, should be helpful to make us 
understand the geography of this region including some of its metro¬ 
polis—^which had hitherto been neglected or ignored, 

Lassen, YULE and other scholars who attempted to identify the 
western mouths of the Ganges, Bhagirathi branch of the Ganges and 
the rivers whose upper courses are in Dryllophyllite, did some dis¬ 
service to Ptolemy’s map by their wrong identification and making 
thereby, reasonable identification a little more difficult. For, as it is 
seen, since thai, no scholar made any attempt to get something more 
reasonable out of Ptolemy’s map—^and of its south-eastern portion. 

We shall discuss some of the countries, towns and rivers of this 
area connected with the present subject matter. 

1. Sivi or Sibi 

(Ptolemy-McCrindle, Page 290>—“'fhe Greeks first became 
acquainted with the KOMEDORUM MONTES whwi they passed 
the Indian KAUKSOS between Kabul and Balkh, and advanced over 
the plateau of Bamiyan along the west slopes of Bolar, where Alexander 
found the tribe of the Sibae—the decendants of Herakles, just as 
Marcopolo and Bumes met with people who boasted that they had 
sprung from the Makedonian conquerors.” It appears that many 
scholars erroneously equated this Sibie with the Sivi/Sibi of 
Mahabharata and Jataka. 


* 4K. 

Accounts of Megasthenes and some others on Herakles (Pages Hi¬ 
ll 2. Andent India—Megasthenes and Arrian—^McCrindJe.):— 
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“ When Alexander had captured at the first assault the rode called 
AORNOS, the base of which is washed by the Indus near its source, 
his followers magnifying the affair, affirmed that Herakles had thrice 
assaulted the same rock and had been thrice repulsed. They said also 
that the Sibae were descended from those who accompanied Herakles 
on his expedition and that they preserved the badges of their desorait. 
for they wore skins like Herakles, and carried clubs, and branded the 
marks of a cudgel on their oxen and mules. According to Curtius, the 
Sibae, whom he calls Sobii, occupied the country between the Hydaspes 
(Jhelum) and the Akesines (Chenab). They may have derivoi their 
name from the God Siva— 

(Page 202)—“But if any one believe all this, then this must be 
another Herakles,—^not the Theban, but either the Tyrian or the 
Egyptian, or even some great king who belonged to the upper country 
which lies not far from India.” Dionysos says “ between Kophes (Kabul 
river) and Hydaspes (Jhelum) live Sibae and Taxilians.” Dionysiaka 
of Nonnos says—^“Tlien follow the Sibae, the people of Hydana and 
the Carmanian hosts.” (Cunningham’s geography of ancient India— 
Pages 189-199). 

(Pages 17-18)—About this narrative on Herakles and Sibae and 
such other narratives about different types of people of India, some 
Greek writers (Eratosthenes, Strabo and Pliny) disparage Megasthenes. 
Strabo says —“ Generally speaking, the men who have hitherto written 
on the affairs of India were a set of liar—” others say—“It is not, 
however, worthwhile to study their account with care, so conflicting are 
they and incredible.” 

The Sivi/Sibi of Jatakas with which we are concerned, had common 
boundaries with Kalinga and Ceta ratthas, and it should not be far from 
Rajagrha and the Ganges (^hagirathi), Videha and Mithila in eastern 
India. No one therefore, with due regards to geography and reasoning 
would think of equating Sibi of JStaka and of Mahkbh&rata with the 
Sibae or Sobii of Greek narratives —as stated above. 

(Page 172 , Para “ Tfpwards the Ganges river Sobarai in whose 

geography°-M^* country the diamond is fenmd in great abundance. 
Critidie:— their towns are Karikardama—141° E,—22°.15' N. 

Cunningham tak^ Sobarai of Ptolemy to be the 
same as Suari of Pliny, a wild race without any fixed 
habitation- -a branch of a widely spread race found in N.W. of Gwalior, 
and South Rajputna. Yule places them further to the S(Hith near about 
Sambalpur. 
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Para 76—“ Tlie parts under OUXUNTOS range are occupied by 
the Dryllophyllitai with these cities: — 

Sibrium- 139° E—22°.20 N. 

Ozoana 

0 

Opotoura 

Only this much has been stated by the Greek geographers'—and 
almost nothing by Yule, Cunningham and others in their commentanes. 

It IS known, that Giribraja or Rajagrha lost its name and fame 
after the seat of the Magadha empire was removed to the site of the 
village—Patali—which, in due course, grew up to be Pataliputra or 
(Palibothra/Palimbothra of the Greeks), and the seat of the empire of 
Prasii. 

Ptolemy’s map shows a town—Asthagoura at 25° N. 141° E. This 
may be the abandoned Rajagrha. 

SABA—The map shows the country—Saba, and most probably 
its metropolis Sibrium. Adamas flows from north to south through 
eastern Saba which extends further to the east to Kambyson. There 
should not be any difficulty in equating Saba of Ptolemy’s map—with; — 

Sivi or Sibi of Jataka—and Sibi of Mahabharata, 

Subha of Jaina Acharanga Sutra, 

Sumbha of Telapatta Jataka (96), 

Suhraa of Mahabharata and AiiguUara Nikaya—down to early 
middle ages, and 

Radha--from before 6th century B.C. down to the present time. 

Radha would appear to be a bigger unit—Suhma—forming its 
eastern part on the BHAGIRAXHI. 

The country indicated by the above names—in different ages—would 
occupy, on Ptolemy’s map the area roughly bounded by— 

Long 136° to 140° East. 

Lat 21°.50' to 23°.50' North. 

while, the Sibae or Sobii, associated with the fables of Herakles—would 
be located near about— 

Long 115° East. 

Lat 34° North, and this fact would not permit of any mixing up. 
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DISPOSITION OF RaDHA. AS UNDERSTOOD FROM 

PTOLEMY’S MAP. 

THE LAND, AND THE RIVERS FLOWING THROUGH IT. 

Ptolemy had two sources for building up his map of India: — 

(1) Megasthenes (305 B.C.) lived with the satrap of Arachosia, 
and he said that he often visited the capital of Sandra- 
kotlos, king of the Indians. Strabo says that Megas¬ 
thenes was sent on an embassy to Sandrakottos at Palim- 
bothra. Plinius says that Megasthenes remained for some 
time with the Indian Kings and wrote history of Indian 
affairs. Other sources say, that Megasthanes was the 
representative of Seleukos at the Court of Sibyrtios, a Satrap 
of Arachosia, and that he was sent from there as the King’s 
Ambassador to Sandrakottos at Palimbothra, and that, not 
once but frequently—whether to convey to him the presents 
of Seleukos, or for some other causes. It can be presumed 
that the available fragments of history of tlie Indian affairs, 
its court, people, races and river system principally dealt 
with the hinterland, away from the coast, but covering the 
Indus and Gangetic valleys—from Arachosia to Palimbothra. 
Beyond this, he probably did not see any place—^and his 
notes on siich area must have been based on “Travellers’ 
Tales’’. 

(2) “Periplus of the Erythraean Sea” (1st century A.D.)—By 
an anonymous writer who evidently sailed in person round 
the coast of India, and contains the best accounts. 

(3) Ptolemy—(130-A.D.)—must have collected isolated and odd 
informations about the sea coast, and location of river 
estuaries along the coast, from ignorant and rough sailors 
moving about tliC port of Alexandria wheie he resided. He 
had no personal knowledge of the Indian coast or the 
hinterland. After collecting and collating the data obtained 
from the different sailors, his itinerary may liave covered 
coastal towns, ports and marts, and rivers falling into the 
.sea—as far as they could have been seen from near the coast 
or estuary. 

Some defects are therefore likely to creep into the 
records based on the isolated reports of ignorant and rough 
sailors and it should be worth while to keep such possible 
lacunae in mind. 
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To these ignorant sailors, it would be reasonable to assume, 

(i) cc^st land without trading interest did not exist, 
for, they did not stop to go near such coast land 
and see it; 

(ii) rivers not navigable—did not exist for them, for 
they never have gone there; 

(iii) for rivers, not navigable above the estuary, fanciful 
descriptions about their upper courses must have 
been given; 

(iv) rivers, falling into a wide estuary of a bigger river 
might have been described as falling directly into 
the sea. As a result, these smaller rivers were not 
reported as tributaries of the bigger rivers—but 
as rivers independently falling into the sea ; 

(v) for reasons stated above, either the upper or the 
lower course of the nonnavigable rivers were likely 
to be wrong and fanciful in description; 

(vi) known upper course of a river might have been 
joined—by a fanciful line, with the lower course 
of another river whose upper course was not clearly 
known; 

(vii) the point of branching—of a branch river not being 
known, it was likely to have been reported as 
flowing from a hill—when any hill stood near the 
point of branching. 

Keeping these possible sources of errors in Ptolemy’s map in mind, 
we should be in a better position to reconstruct some of the rivers of 
the south eastern part of the map. When the rivers are correctly 
identified, some of the metropolis .shown standing on them should offer 
better chances for their identification with some certainty. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF 

PTOLEMY’S MAP~DRYLLOPHYLLlTE AND SABA REGION. 

Notwithstanding the defects, Ptolemy’s map is a piece of brilliant 
work, and undoubtedly, it handed down, through centuries, a reasonable 
fragment of geography prevailing in those days to us. Cwisidering its 
defects and difficulty in identifying most of the matters given therein, 
it is only too reasonable to attempt reconstruction, and the rivers—seem 
to promise us some good results. Th^ being known, recognition of 
some of the towns and disposition of .some of the “Desas” or States 
may not be so baffling. 
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THE MOUTHS OF THE GANGES—Ptolemy has been acclaimed as the 
first Greek writer who gave a definite information concerning that part of 
the Bengal coast which receives the Ganges. He maitioned by name five 
of its mouths, and his estimate of the distance between the most eastern 
and the most western as 4*^—^is not very wide off the mark. It is difficult 
due to shifting of the channels and other hydrographic reasons to identify 
the mouths he has named with those existing today. The mouths he 
named, from west to east are;- - 

(1) Kambyson—the most western mouth of the Ganges. 

144°.3(y E, 

(2) Mega. 

(3) Kamberikhon, 

(4) Pseudostomon, and 

(5) Antebole—148°.30' E. 

The distance between the two mouths- -Kambyson and Antebole— 
comw to be 200 English miles, and today the distance is very near to 
it from Matla to the eastern most mouth of the Ganges. McCrindle 
writes “ Opinions differ regarding the western mouth, called the 
Kambyson, one would naturally take it to be Hooghiy river, on which 
Calcutta stands and V. De Saint Martin accordingly adopts this 
identification—” 

Unfortunately no supporting reason has been stated for this 
conclusion—. For, there are good reasons to say that one should 
naturally take Kambyson to be Matla mouth of the Ganges. 

The opinions held by the scholars who attempted identification of 
the river system of this region, show divergence, and they are summarised 
below along with identification proposed herein:— 


Ptolemy’s 

nomencla* 

ture 

Lassen s 
identifica¬ 
tion 

Yule’s 

Opinion 

Wilford 

V. St. 
Martin 

Identifica¬ 

tion 

proposed 

Manada 

Mahanadl 

Mahanadi 

.. 


Ma-hanadi 

Tyndls 

Brahman! 

a Branch 
of 

Mahanadi 



Silavati 
Rupnara- 
van system 

Dosaran 

Vaitaranl 

Brahman! 


-- 

Damodar 

Adamas 

Suvama- 

rekha 

Valtarani 

Sank 

Branch 

of 

Brahmanl 



Bhaglrathl 

or 

Hooghiy 
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Kambyson 

Bhagirathi 
or Hooghly 

Suvama- 

rekha 

Suvama- 

rekha 

Bhagirathi 
or Hooghly 

Matla 






the Western 
most mouth 
of the 
Ganges 

Mega 

— 

Bhagirathi 
or Hooghly 

Bhagirathi 
or Hooghly 

Matla 

Raimangal 

Meghna? 


The opinions as stated above, have not been supported with reasons 
by Lassen and others. They were guess work to some extent and all 
are open to reconsideration with the exception of Manada identified 
correctly as Mahanadi—flowing past Cuttack. 

The river of the stature of ADAMAS, has been shown in Ptolemy’s 
map as flowing out of Ouxuntus Mons, which is a physical impossibility, 
for, the catchment area available on the eastern side of this hill, would 
not support any river—one tenth of its size. The main stream of the 
Ganges is within a short distance of the eastern end of the Mons—really 
flowing past the Mons. I would, therefore, extend the source of 
ADAMAS—as shown on the map, a little furtlier to the north—to meet 
the main stream of the Ganges—and thus aligning it to its correct upper 
course to make it show what it is—a branch of the Ganges—and thus, 
diflerent from the rivers flowing from the Dryllophyllite country—and 
also different from the five mouths of the Ganges in its delta. 

This reconstruction of Ptolemy’s map may not be unreasonable, 
when it is found that Tamalites (Tamralipta) has been sited about 7° to 
the north of the sea coast of Bengal! 

The distance of PalibQthra from the northern end or source of 
Adamas measures about 3°.5(y and the total distance of Palibothra from 
the confluence makes about 570 miles—^as the crow flies. The river being 
tortuous, the actual measurement should very nearly be 640 miles— 
which has been given as the distance by Pliny—^and this agrees closely 
with estimate of Megasthen^*" (page 134, Ancient India—^Megasthenes 
and Pliny—Me.). Taking Kambyson for Bhagirathi, this distance will 
be very much more (about 820 miles)! 

Ptolemy’s map refertmees show the distance betwe^ the Kambyson 
and Antebole at their confluences—to be about 200 English miles. We 
get the same distance between Matla and the eastern m(»t mouth today. 
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Taking Kambyson to be Bhagirathi instead of Matla, the distance goes 
up by about one degree. 

Furlher points in support of ADAMAS to be Bhagirathi, and 
KAMBYSON to be Matla mouth of the Ganges in its delta—arc given 
in a table below;— , 


Position with 
reference to 
Longitude 


Point of 
emergence at 
source 


Bhagirathi 

Issuing out 
from the Gan¬ 
ges, the mean 
direction of 
the whole 
course run.s 
para 11 e 1 to 
and close by 
Long 880.15' 
East. 


Adamas 

Issuing out at 
Rajmahal hill, 
runs parallel 
to and close 
by Ptolemy’s 
Long 1420 B. 


Shown as 
flowing past 
Saba (throu¬ 
gh) keeping 
Gangaridae to 
the east and 
Gangaridae 
Kallngae to 
the West at 
confluence. 


Kambyson 

Makes wes¬ 
tern side of a 
triangle form¬ 
ed by the eas¬ 
tern and wes¬ 
tern mouths, 
and others 
within it 


Shown at 
about 30 20' 
E. South of 
Ouxuntus 
Mons. 


Saha extends 
westwards 
from its west. 


Matla 

Makes west¬ 
ern side of a 
triangle form¬ 
ed by the east¬ 
ern and west¬ 
ern mouths, 
and others 
within it 


At 10 5' east 
and southeast 
of Rajmahal 
hill. 


24 Parganas 
which pro¬ 
bably formed 
part of Saba, 
extends from 
Us west. 


About 15' east Shown as 
of eastern end flowing from 
of Rajmahal eastern, end 
hills. of Ouxuntus 

Mons which I 
take as Raj¬ 
mahal hill or 
eastern end 
of Vindhya 
range 

Reference in Mentioned to 
Ancient books be flowing 
through Suh- 
ina, Subha 
and R a d h a 
country form¬ 
ing eastern 
boundary. 


Comparing all these points, the claims of Adamas—to be equated 
with Bhagirathi—would seem to be undeniable. It is therefore proposed 
to equate Kambyson with Matla—the western most mouth of the Ganges. 
It .should also be realised, that Adamas slu must have branched off 
seperately, at a point about 150 miles to the west and north of the point 
where the Ganges finally divided into delta mouths above its confluence. 
The pres«it day map references would not be very much different frmn 
the older disposition. 
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Out of the rivers shown in a table before, leaving Manada as 
Mahanadi, I pick out TYNDIS and DOSARAN for discussion and 
correct identification. Those, two rivers did not get adequate attention 
from Lassen, Yule and others.—^This became possible only because they 
did not make effective attempt to identify Dryllophyllite and Saba and 
and wrongly identified Adamas slu: 

(a) Both TYNDIS and DOSARAN, m Ptolemy’s map, run from 
south of Ouxuntus Mons direct, from north to south (mean 
direction). Brahmani and Baitarani in a modem map, run 
from north to West, then from west to the east south east, 
and to the south east directions respectively. 

(b) Both, in their upper courses, run through Dryllophyllite. 
DOSARAN in addition, passes through the Saba or Subha 
or Suhma country. Brahmani and Baitarani—do not flow 
through the Radha which T equate with Dryllophyllite. The 
catchment areas of these two rivers—are located more than 
2° and 1° degree further to the west. 

(c) The mouths of TYNDIS and DOSARAN are shown 2°.3(y 
apart in Ptolemy’s map. While actually, the mouths of 
Brahmani and Baitarani united together a little above their 
confluence with sea, and the united flow bifurcated to form 
a delta island—within about 10 miles—^north of the coast. 
From the above, it would appear, that the lower reaches of 
both TYNDIS AND DOSARAN are fanciful mapping and 
really did not exist—consistent with the upper courses as 
mapped. It has been stated before how Ptolemy collected 
the data for compilation of his geography, from ignorant 
and rough sailors who might have had visited just those parts 
of the coastal region where there were trading marts, and 
just those rivers which were navigable and open to sailing; 
and had metropolis and trading marts by their sides. They 
can not be accused of inaccuracies if they did not report on 
coast and rivers that did not offer the shipping and trading 
facilities. The gaps thus left, were therefore open to be 
completed by fanciful mapping. 

Brahmani. Baitarani and Suvarnarekha are not navigable rivers— 
except for some fishing diiigees, today. There is no reason to think, 
that they were open to shipping during Ptolemy’s days. The data of 
the upper courses of the rivers, TYNDIS and DOSARAN, he must have 
got from sources other than the sailors, may be from Megasthenes. 
The gap in information was, therefore, filled up by a fanciful line drawn 
from the upper courses directly to the south—^for, Gangeticus sinus— 
(Bay of Bengal) was on that direction. 
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1 have also discussed about another possible source of error, in 
reporting the location of the mouths—or confluence of comparatively 
smaller rivers where they opened up in a wide estuary—^so wide that 
opposite bank of the receiving river was not clearly visible. Such wide 
rivers, near their estuaries were open to be report^ as bay or sea, and 
were probably shown as such in Ptolemy’s map. • 

I’YNDIS or Silabati or Silalabati (Rupntrflyan group of rivers) 
which formed south eastern boundary of Mjjhima desa, and DOSARAN 
or Damodar, passed through Radha, Vajjabhumi, Sibi rattha, Ceta 
rattha and Subha country and probably part of Kalinga rattha also in 
those days. These countries were reported to be rich, populous and 
seats of sea borne trade and home of sea faring people. Literary and 
palaeographic records would support this claim. (Yatrasiddhi inscrip¬ 
tions of Mahanavik Buddhagupta found in Indonesian islands and Kedah 
refer.—^Raktamrittika is in northern Radha). 

The lower reaches of these two rivers, so important to home shipping 
and foreign trading ships, can not just disappear or be ignored. I would 
therefore hold, that the map in respect of these two rivers—^TYNDIS 
and DOSARAN are open to reconstruction—as outlined below: — 

Both the rivers—on their southerly course—should be shown to 
take easterly direction as points where they touch approximately Lat 
20° and 19° N., then taking a southeasterly direction, should join 
ADAMAS SLU near about Lat 18°.3(y.—DOSARAN above and 
TYNDIS below DOSARAN; and this point should correspond roughly 
to the present day Falta—^Nurpur point of river Hooghly. Thus 
reconstructed, Tyndis is reoriented as Silabati—Rupnarayan system, and 
Dosaran is reoriented as Damodar. 

There are some other rivers important to us, because they flow 
through Drylophyllite and Saba countries. 

Arrian says: (page 191, McCrindle’s—Megasthenes and Arrian) 
—“the ANDOMATIS, which flows from the dominion of the Madyan- 
dionoi, an Indian tribe. In addition to all these, the AMYSTIS, whidi 
flows past the city of KATADUPA—”. 

Because it flows from the dominions of Madyandionoi, Wilford 
conjectures that ANDOMATIS may be Damodar—^but there are other 
tributaries of the Ganges flowing from the Madyandionoi with greater 
claims. 

The next river in the list is “AMYSTIS—^which flows paj|t the city 
of Katadupa. Wilford identifled this city with Katwa and AMYSTIS 
with Ajoy. 
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Following the reasoning—of precedence^—ANIX)MATIS may be 
equated with Mayurakhsi—^which joins the Ganges about 8 mUes above 
Katwa. 

After identification of some of the rivers of the greater Rildha has 
been made, it should be easier to recognise some metropolis shown by 
the sides of these rivers in Ptolemy’s map. 

OUXUNTUS MONS—a mountain. 

Ptolemy’s map .shows its eastern end extending to Long. 143° E. 
at Lat 20° N. It is not difficult to recognise it as Rajmahal hill system 
an extention of the Vindhya system of hills. 

Dryllophyllitai 

A tribe or a country—shown extending from the south western 
.slope of this Mons, on either side of the river Tyndis—oi Sil&bati 
(Rupnarayan system). 

McCrindle has taken them to be a branch of the Phyllitai.—the 
Bhills or perhaps Pulindas. Lassen explains the first part of the name 
from the Sanskrit “Dridha” meaning strong. Drulos in greek means 
tower—a tribe possessing many towers -makes some sense. Lassen 
however, did not go any further for clarification. 

We would attempt transliteration: - - 

Dryllo—Dridha—Rudha—Radha--Radha Bhumi—^meaning land/ 

country with hard—tough (soil ?). 

Today, this area, mainly watered by Silabati (Rupnarayan .system), 
Damodar, Ajoy and Mayur^hi, is known as Radha Bhumi. The fifth 
Jaina Anga—Bhagabati mentions Radha as name of one of the 
Mahajanapadas. The second part of the name, if it may mean a tribe, 
the whole name makes sense—^people living in a dry-hard country. 

The name Radha, covers within its meaning—the whole of Burdwan, 
Bankura, Birbhum and Purulia districts and is well known since the 
days of Jaina Acharanga sutra—(600-300 B.C.) and must be much more 
older in use. 

KARTASINA—easily equates with Kamasubama. though its location 
should have bem to the west of Adamas. Its extension eastwards, 
however, is possible on political ground in those days. 

CX)CXX)NAGEI a tribe—Lassen places them in Chutia-nagpur—in 
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the region between the upper courses of Baitarani and Subarnarekha. 
Yule places it on upper Mahanadi—both opinions would appear to be 
weak in reasoning and wrong in conclusion. This place must be none 
other than Ka-Jangala or Kankajol. and Ptolemy’s map is suggestive. 
Anguttara Nikaya—Vol. V. chapter XXVIIT says—“Ekarn samayaih 
Bhagava Kajahgalayarh Viharati Veluvane”. 

The town of Kajangala formed the eastern boundary of Majjhima 
desa (Vinaya-1, Die., of Pah proper names Malalasekera, P. 418). 

Hsiian Tsang—travelled from Champa—towards the east for 400 
li=67 miles, to a place south of Rajamahal—called Kankjol—and it was 
a “mandala” or district in 7th century A.D. 

Sandhyakar Nandi (13th century A.D.) mentioned Kajangala—in 
“Ramcharita.” 

SIBRIUM—metropolis, 

Ptolemy’s map shows this place on the north eastern side of 
Dryllophyllite. Lassen, Yule and the other scholars who discussed 
Ptolemy’s map did not say a word about this metropolis—Sibrium, and 
it remained unidentified. Sibrium may be transliterated into Sibipurarii 

- -which could be the chief town of the Sibis or Sivis or Sabas-With 

Its location —near the confluence of Ajoy and its tributary Kunur. It 
occupied a strategic site suitable for building up of the chief pura or 
nagara (city) of a kingdom—by the people and kings. It would appear 
that this place can claim to be the seat of the rulers of: — 

(1) Dryllophyllite and of the Saba country of Ptolemy’s map: 

(2) The Radha or Ladha, and Subha,—Subbha (Jaina Ang. 
sutra); 

(3) Suhma of Mahabharata—and-of other literature down to 
the early middle ages; 

(4) of Sumbhas of Samyupa Nikaya and Telapatta Jataka (96) 
in which chief town has been mentioned as “Svetaka” f Ang. 
Nikaya, Vol. 2. P. 37. (Fausbdll) 1; 

(5) the Eastern Gangas—their inscriptions record the names as 
“Svetakadhisthana”. 

Nilakantha, commentator of Mahabharata, equates Suhma with 
Radha. We can therefore equate Sibrium with the old seat 5f the rulers 
of Radha or Sibi country and it may be called Sibipuram. The other 
names of the seat of the rulers of the Sibi country are:— 
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(a) Jetuttara in Vessantara Jataka (547) 

(b) Aritthapura—Sibi Jataka (499) 

(c) Aritthapura—Uramadanti Jataka (527) 

(d) Aritthapura—Maha Ummagga Jataka (546) 

(e) Sibipurarh—Might have been the name of the nagara (city of 
Sibi Raja—of Mahabharata. 

Patanjali mentions Sivipuraih. 

(f) Mangalakotakam—Might have been the name of this place— 

as mention has been made in Vakreswar Mahatya—“ Sveta 
Raja mahan asit- 

Mangalakotakam namo puraih tasya pratisthitarh” (Devajana 
18th year, 6th number, p. 280). 

We may guess—“Svetakadhisthanaih to be the seat of the Sveta or 
Svetaka kings (nf Telapatla Jataka. 96). 

To sum up, these different names—of kings, their capital city and 
and country—of uncertain ages and inadequate descriptions are available 
to us, mainly from literary sources which an academic historian would 
rather like to reject as a ground on which building up of any historical 
structure is possible. But, when no proof, valid from the academic 
historians’ point of view is available ready-made to us, no thread however 
llimsy should l)e slighted and rejected. 

T'he old site of Sibrium, we may think, is where the village 
Mangalkoia stands today—with its mud wall houses built on mounds 
of debris of bricks and potsherds—of significant dimensions spreading 
over an area of about two miles by one half mile—^along both the banks 
of the river Kunur—a tributary of Ajoy. The major and significant 
mounds are situated on the south bank. The old township must have 
extended—in all directions,*and beyond the river Kunur, to its north as 
is understood from the mounds of old bricks and potsherds, on the other 
side of Kunur. I visited the place several times, and picked up or saw 
a few things— which experts consider to be fairly old. Some are stated 
below: - 

(1) Sthanaka Visfinu Murtis in black stone but—mutilated— 
Pala Period; 

(2) Surya Murti—^Not collected—as severely mutilated 
(Pala period) 

(3) Hara Parvati—of exquisite work-manship but multilated— 
now in possession of a local villager in Deuliya village. 
(Pala period) 
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(4) Terracolta—Seal—bearing name of “Ananta Sila” in 3rd/ 

4th century A.D. Gupta Brahmi—^Two other terracotta 
bearing a bull in one and a standing human figure with a 
staff of exquisite workmanship—possibly seal—with no 
legend. (Nos. 2). ^ 

(5) Potsherds—including a few bits of N.B.P. type—^age 
anything from 2nd century B.C. extending to third millennium 
B.C.,—two broken fragments showing part of geometrical 
decoration and one piece showing a faded bird (sparrow! 
which appears to te the oldest of the collected potsherds 

r?) Pieces of Terracotta figurme and toys—including two of 
Yakshini—resembling some of 3rd century B.C. 

(8) An unique and most significant terracotta of human figurine 
with: — 

(a) big ears as seen in statues of Mahavira and Gautama 
the Buddha: and 

(b) a high coincal crown on the head. 

While (a) would seem to indicate the personage to be of the 
same high order as of Mahavira and Gautama 
the Buddha, 

(b) signifies that the personage was also a king. 

Both these conditions are satisfied by the STB! king VESSANTARA— 
the DHARMARaJa (Agra). 

The necessity of scientific excavation of this site need not be over 
emphasized. Undoubtedly this is the most interesting and most extensive 
ancient site in south east India, promising a very good harvest, in the 
hands of experts, which however, remained so far unknown, ignored 
and neglected. 

The map reference of Sibirium—in Ptolemy’s map, and of 
Mangalkota in a modern map—show their positions—(approx.) at— 

Lat Long 

Sibirium 22°.20'N 139° E (Ptolemy’s map) 

Mangalkota 23°.36'N 87°.5yE (Modem Map). 

Ptolemy’s Itmgitudes are grossly wrong. The differOTce in Latitude is 
not significant. 
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Plate XI 
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r have already said before, that the topographical descriptions avail- 
able in Vessantara Jataka suggested the location of Jetuttara to be the 
same as that of Mangalkota,—the other names of this place as available 
in Jataka are Svetaka and Svetakddhisthan and are believed to be the 
same place (Pleonastic form). The name—Sibrium, because it is so 
recorded in Ptolemy’s map (or Sibipuram), should be taken to be atleast 
as old as fourth century B.C.—and this fact needs no other confirmation 
to establish its acceptance as a historical site of importance. The site 
would appear to be under human occupation from the third millennium 
B.C. if not earlier as suggested by N.B.P. potsherd with designs and 
spouted pots (earthen). 

Out of the'other metropolis noted down in Ptolemy’s map of this 
region, the identification of the following two would not seem to be 


complicated and difficult: — 


(1) 

Carikardama or 

Ptolemy’s map reference—Lat 20°. 15' N. 


Karikardama 

and Long 141° E, 

(2) 

Benagourion or 
Benagorum 

20°.15'N. and 140°. E. 


Carikardama has been shown on the north of the river Dosaran— 
before it takes turn to the south, in the Saba country. About its location, 
Ptolemy says—“Towards the Ganges the Sabarai, in whose country the 
diamond is found in great abundance”. 

Carikardama is one of the two metropolises in Saba (Sibi) where 
diamond was reported to have been available (in western part of R^ha 
or Saba) till 17th century. 

Lassen, Yule, Cunningham or others, did not say a word for 
identification of this place. It is to be noted that: — 

(a) The location of Carikardama is on the northern bank of 
Dosaran (which I equate with Damodar); 

(b) Its distapce from estuary of Dosaran—(after reconstruction 
of its course) in Ptolemy’s map—and of Burdwan from the 
estuary of Damodar are almost identical: 

(c) Western part is reported to have yielded diamond from 
very early age till the Mughal days—and this area probably 
on this account, was known as Vajja Bhumi as Bajra means 
diamcmd. 

(there is a different meaning of Bajra—“Bodhi Cittaih 
Vabeth Bajram” GhySna Siddhi.) 
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On the basis of this evidence our proposal to equate Chrikardama 
with Bardhamana, would appear to be final. 

This place, and Paniabhumi which I equate with the present day 
Panagarh along with its adjacent village Bharatpur lying near and to its 
east, are known to be associated with the life of Mahavira—^who-lived 
here in company with Gosala Mankholi Putta—the founder of the Ajivika 
sect (600 B.C.). Paniabhumi was said to be the chief town of Vajja 
Bhumi. 

BENAGORUM—a metropolis shown in Ptolemy’s map, to the west of 
Caiikardama by F degree of 50 miles, and on the south of Dosaran. 
This topographical relations fit in exactly even today betwe«i Burdwan 
and Bankura. I would therefore equate Ptolemy’s Benagorum with 
present day Bankura—which is also telieved to be Bankahara of early 
Jaina period (6lh century B.C.), and a stronghold of the Ajivikas and 
Jainas, and its name is mentioned in Acharanga. 

CASTRA- 

Fuither to the south of Dryllophyllite, and on either side of TYNDIS, 
Ptolemy’s map shows a region which he calls SALAKENOI with a 
metropolis called Castra. If it could be equated with Khatra, it is a 
place (P.S.) in southern Bankura District today—^near the hill called 
MASAK or MASSAK. Salakenoi region may very well stand for 
Salboni. 

EPIGRAPHIC EVIDENCE OF CETA TO BE A JANAPADA 
ADJACENT TO KALINGA. 

We learn from Udayagiri Cave (Hastigumpha) Inscription of Kharavela, 
surnamed Maha Meghav^ana—the propagator of the royal family of 
the Cetas (Chetas) and Lx)rd of Kalinga (Adhipati)—who was anointed 
Maharaja in the third generation of the royal family of Kalinga. 
(CHETAKAJaTA— 2nd Line) (Epigraphi^a Indica, Vol. X. Appendix— 
P. 160 published by Prof. H. Luder Ph.0.-1909-10). 

Vincent A. Smith interprets it to say—“Kharavela, surnamed 
Maha Meghavahana, the third of the Ceta (Cheta) dynasty of Kalinga, 
was anointed as Maharaja when twenty four years of age .” 

The most probable date of Kharavela’s accession has been stated 
to be 9 years after the close of Asoka’s reign, that is 223 B.C. 

The location of Ceta is just to the north of north eastern Kalinga— 

\o lataka. It would appear from the insctiption 
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that a prince from Ceta Mahajanapada established a royal dynasty in 
Kalinga, and Kharavela was the third in this princely house ruling in 
Kaliijga. This Epigraphic evidence conclusively establishes the existence 
of a janapada called Ceta, and that it can in no way be confounded with 
Cedi, as has been dcme by Prof. Rhys Davids and a good number of 
scholars following his idea. It does also strongly suggest that the 
location of Ceta should be quite near to the border of Kalinga—on its 
north eastern side as has be^ shown in my map (“on the Footsteps of 
Vessantara”),—map reference—Lat 22°.45' N. Long 87°.35' F, in the 
context of Vessantara Jataka. 

KALINGA— 

Modern Orissa represents the Kalinga of old. and the area extends 
from Suvarnarekha to Gem jam—along the coast, and northwards to 
include Sambalpore. Under the “List of the Indian races” (Page 134— 

Megasthenes and Arrian), McCrindle says “-and Brachmanae, a 

name comprising many tribes among which are the MaccokaJingae”— 
as living at the lower reaches of the Ganges. Notes say—“Pliny places 
the Brachmanae—as a powerful race composed of many tribes, the 
Macco-kalingae, as well as the Gangaridae-kalingae, and the Modo- 
galingae are subdivisions of Kaliiigae, a widely distributed race, which 
spread at one time from the delta of the Ganges all along the ea.stern 
coast of the peninsula—down to the mouth of Godavari.” 

Down the Ganges “The tribe called Kalingac are nearest the sea.” 
Pliny assigns the habitation of the Modogalingae a large island in the 
Ganges (Page 1 39) which is inhabited by a single tribe called Modo¬ 
galingae. 

The above descriptions amply support the view that from the mouth 
of the Ganges, the Gangaridae Kaliiigae occupied the whole of the 
coastal r^ions now called Mijlnapore district, and also Howrah district 
—and their habitation then continued down to the south and west along 
the coast. 

The Jataka geographical descriptions would suggest that the Ceta, 
Kalinga and the Sibi frontiers, met at the eastern end, at a point on the 
same latitude—as that of Ceta, at Lat 22°.35' N and at a distance of ten 
yojanas (30 miles) from the Ceta metropolis roughly sited near the 
present day village Cetua within DASPUR P.S. of Ghatal subdivision. 

At Ptolemy’s map reference Long 137° E. Lat 19°.50' N. (approx.) 
a metropolis has been shown which would appear to be a place now 

called Khatra. 
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Local stories point to a place—on the south of Siiabati about 7 miles 
south west of Ghatal—to be Cetua Rajnagar, there is however no visiWe 
ancient ruins over the site shown. 

JStaka mentions a dty called Hattipura—to the east of Sottivati 
in Ceta Janapada and probably was its chief town for some time. Hieir 
locations are difficult to identify now. 



CHAPTER—IV 


ON THE NOTES LEFT BY CHINESE TRAVELLER—FA HIEN 
ON THE MONUMENTS BUILT IN MEMORY OF BODHISATVA 
IN NORTH WEST INDIA—TAKKASILA (40Q-414 A.D.) 

(A Bangabasi Publication—with notes by Wilson. Lassen, Remusat 
and others). 

Chinese pilgrim Shy-Fi-Hien (Dharmaprakisha) came to India in 
400 A.D., through north western trade route, in search of Laws and 
precept of Religion and left India from Tamralipti for Ceylon. His 
records give us to know the nature of the Four Great Stupas he saw in 
TAKKASILA. He stated that these Stupas were built in memory of 
the: — 


(a) Offering of own Head as gift, 

(b) Offering of own Eyes as gift. 

(c) Offering of own body flesh to redeem a dove, and 

(d) Offering of own body to save a tiger dying due to starvation, 

-by Bodhisatva 

He saw people, rich and poor, offering homage to the memory of the 
Bodhisatva in these Stupas. 

Jataka stories, Sibi (Sivi) legend of MahabhSrata and Dharmapuja 
rituals still practised in the RSdha country, when correlated, would 
suggest the Bodhisatva to be^ none else than the Sibi prince of the Sibi 
desa which is the present day Burdwan Division in south eastern India 

His reports on the different Buddhist sects he found in eastern India, 
explains the Kaco^a (tortoise) occupying the throne (Ashana) of 
Dharmaraja even today in tffe^Radha and adjacent parts of 24>Parganas 
(Vaffga) of West Bengal. 

His records on the above stated matter have been discussed in this 
chapter. 

A. 483/484 B.C. is believed to be the year of Mah&parinirvSna 
of Gautama the Buddha. 
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About 218 years after this, Asoka ascended the throne of the vast 
Mauriyan Empire. He accepted the Dhamma and propagated it, as is 
understood from the inscriptions on pillars and rocks and in caves 
through out his empire, bearing the name—“Devanam piya Piyadasina” 
except in two edicts which show his name as Asoka. *Asoka is reputed 
to have got erected 84000 religious edifices—stupas and viharas, many 
of them in memory of Buddha and s«iior Patriarchs of the Saiiigha 
and some in memory of Bodhisatva. When his father Bindusara was 
on the throne, Asoka was viceroy of N. W. part of the empire with his 
headquarters at Takkasila, and of Malwa with Headquarters at Vidisha. 
It is therefore natural that the memorial stupas built in Takkasila and 
Vidisha received special royal attention in respect of number, size and 
quality. The memorial stupas in Takkasila, it would appear, were raised 
in memory, not of Gautama the Buddha, but of the Bodliisatva par 
excellence who completed the Dana Paramita by donating own eyes, 
own body flesh, own head and own body as is understood from Fa-Hien’s 
records. (*Divyavadana, XXVIll, p. 419, Cowell). 

Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita, supposed to be a dependable record 
of Gautama’s life, speaks of his tutelage under Aradha Muni, at the 
Vessantarasrama—located on the hill called Vahkagiri. According to 
Jataka, this Asrama was built up for Vessantara—the Sibi prince and 
king to stay in, during his days of banishment from Sibi capital. After 
Mah^ishkramana,—Gautama was advised by a hermit to go to 
Vessantarasrama—located in the lap of the Vindhyas (Vindhakostharii) 
which according to Jataka, is Vaiikagiri where Aradha the most learned 
teacher of the age was staying. Here, Gautama spent major part of 
of six years, with Aradha as his teacher. 

Here, in this Asrama, Gautama came to know all about the Sibis 
and VeSsSantara, their high standard of Dhamma—called “Sibi Dhamma” 
(Ummadanti .Tataka (527) and D^a amounting to complete self 
abnegation. 

Buddhist literature (NidanakathS) speaks of the indebtedness of 
Gautama in gaining Buddhahood to Vessantara—Dnamma and Vessan- 
lara ideology. 

The Sibi king Vessantara was raised, as it appears, to the high place 
of Bodhisatva of Buddhist conoepticm. 

Asoka built big stupas in Takkasila to commemorate the different 
Addhyattik Danas completed by the Bodhisatvas Vessantara and the 
Sibis. 
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In the next few paragraphs, Fa-Hien"s notes on these memorial 
stupas will be described and discussed. 

(B) FiVHIEN’S NOTES 

Shy-Fa-Hien (DharmaprakSsh) a devout Caiinese pilgrim of Shen—Si, 
“was distressed to observe the Precq>ts and the Theological works on 
the point of being lost (in his country), and already disfigured by lacunae. 
For this reason, in 399 A.D. he set forth, with some other pilgrims, to 
search in India for the Laws and the Prarept of Religicm.” 

His records as available now, would show that except Precepts and 
Theological works, nothing interested him in India during the years from 
4(X) A.D. to 412 A.D. when he left for Cteylon. His records are short 
and matter of fact. He, however, carried away more than twenty 
thousand Gathas of all the branches of the doctrine, hundreds of 
manuscripts, and scores of idols—^with him, when he sailed from To mo 
li ti—or Tamralipti. 

He entered and passed through OU-Chang—or Udayana—the 
extreme north Western part of the then India where—^he heard “tradition 
telling of the travel of Foe in the north of India, it is this kingdom that 
it speaks. Foe here left the impression of his foot.—^The stone upon 
which his clothes were dried in die sun remains today”. 

Then they went to the kingdom of Na-Kie (Nagara)”. Where is the 
shadow of Foe”. 

Then they descended towards the south into the kingdom of Su ho to 
(Suvastu—Swat Vall^)—^Udayana. 

“In former times. Shy (Indra) the Celestial emperor, put the Phou sa 
(Bodhisatva) to the test. He changed himself into a hawk and a dove. 
The^Phou sa tore his (own body) flesh to redeem the dove. After Foe 
had accomplished the law. he passed by this place with his disciples, and 
said to them—“Behold the place where formerly I tore my flesh to 
redeem the dove.” The pet^le of the country, learnt in this way of 
that adventure and erected on ihe spot a tower enriched with ornaments 
of gold and sUver. 

This l^end is derived from the Mahabhflrata Vanaparva, where 
Sibi RSja redeemed a dove by tearing own body flesh and giving it to 
the hawk. Thedr is no Jataira story to this effect, and none with the 
seat of the scene laid in Suvastu, Literary descriptions supported by 
archaeological evidences (motif) suggest the place of the ^»sode to be in 
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Sibirattha in Radha desa. Memorial tower—or stupa site was unearthed 
at Takkasila after excavation during 1912-16 A.D. 

Fa-Hien did not say that he saw any memorial stupa here. He only 
heard that “the people of the country heard of the adventure, and«of a 
tower built on the spot.” 

Literature does not support the claim that “Foe (Buddha) passed 
by that place after his enlightenment.” It appears that Memorial tower 
was built by devotees, and in later period, story was made just to draw 
pilgrims. Discovery of a steatite relief representing the gift of own flesh 
by Sibi king in Swat Valley, does not prove that the scene of action 
was Swat Valley. It only suggests that the stupa which was adorned 
by this steatite, was built in memory of the gift by Bodhisatva in past age. 

Then they descended from Suvastu Valley towards the east, and 
arrived at the Kingdom of Khian—the—Wei (Gandhara). 

“Here reigned Fa-i-, the son of A-Yu (Asoka). In die time when 
Foe (Buddha) was Phou sa (Budhisatva) he gave his eyes in alms in this 
country. In like manner, they have erected a great tower with ornaments 
of gold and silver—” 

'Ihis gift of the eye—is based on Sibi Jataka (499) story (Atitavastu) 
told at Jetavana in the kingdom of Kosala. In Prattutpanna vastu, the 
occasion of the story was enunciation of the Law—“To heaven the 
avaricious shall not go” by Gautama the Buddha. On this occasion, 
it is stated, Sibi garments were presented to Gautama the Buddha 
king Prosenajit of Kosala. 

It is noteworthy to mention that in this Jitaka, Gilndh&u country 
has not been stated as the scene of the episode. It was Sibirattha—^where 
is happened. 

The devotees—anywhere, might have raised a tower in memory of 
the Bodhistva—^who made gift of eye. Fa-Hien noted just as he heard. 

“Gift of eye” stupa, has however, been unearthed at Takkasila after 
excavation in 1912-16 A.D. which J. Marshall stated as Kunala stupa. 

After seven days journey eastwards from GSndhdra, Fa-Hien reached 
Chu-Sha-Shi-Lo. The word signifies the “Severed Head.”~“Foe while 
he was Phou sa. bestowed his head in alms at this place, and hoice. 
they gave this name to this country.” 
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“Further to the east you arrive at the spot Foe abandoned his body 
to a starving tiger. In these two places, they have erected great towers— 
the kings of those countries, the grandees, vie with each other in the 

performance of their devotions at this place-these towers and the 

other two spoken of above, are called by the people of the country— 
the four great towers.” 

These legends of offering of Head and abandonment of body by 
Bodhistva are not covered by any Jataka story. Legends relating the 
gifts made—by some former kings (Sibi) of pre-Buddhist age must have 
been known to the people during the early Buddhist period—in eastern 
India. 

The legends of severence of Head of a prince to satisfy Dhamma 
in disguise, and abandonment of body for saving the life of a tiger would 
also appear to have had firm base in popular mind from much earlier 
time—^much before Gautama the Buddha. 

The archaeological stupas and monuments unearthed at Takkasila 
site suggested that most of the big monuments had their origin during 
the Maurya period. It is very likely that thCwSe were the few which 
Asoka might have had built at Takkasila (273-232 B.C.) out of the 
thousands he is stated to have built through out his vast empire. 

Fa-Hien spoke of four great stupas built in memory of Bodhisatva 
—^at Takkasila which he saw in 4(X) A.D.: — 

for—(a) Offering of head ip alms; 

(b) Offering of eyes in alms ; 

(c) Offering of own flesh to rede^i a dove; 

(d) Offering of body—to save a tiger. 

There should have been another stupa memorial—in honour of the 
Sibi prince Vessantara—to be rightly called the Agradhammarajika, in 
memory of AgradhaTma Raja by which name the people of his rattha 
might have lovingly called him from the time whoi Gautama the Buddha 
came to be called Dhammaraja. In all probabilities the fourth cme, 
(d) above, repres^ts the Agradharmarajika stupa. 

In the next chapter, I propose to discuss how many of the stupas 
and Chaityas spoken of by Fa-Hien stood the test of time, and ot 
evidences found after arch^logical excavations were carried out at 
Takkasila site. 
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Takkasila, after by Fa-Hien, was devastated and completely 
razed to the ground by the Ephthalites in 455 A.D. The destruction 
continued for some years. Hsiian Tsang, another Chinese pilgrim visited 
India after 229 years (629-645 A.D.). He did not see the stupas and 
temples at TakkasUa—described by Fa-Hien. He however stated that 
he heard legends and stories about them. It is believed that thcrdty 
was still in occupation in the 7th century, and it was within the Kashmir 
kingdom. 

It is worth while to mention, that after Buddhism spread to the 
furthest ends of the then India, and beytaid the frontiers—to the greater 
ports of the eastern world, the devotees in countries far away from 
Majjhima and Prasi desas where Gautama the Buddha was bom, and 
the concept of Buddhism grew up—and the Master preached his 
Dhamma, loved to hear and think that the Master had come to their 
respective countries, and personally delivered His sermons to their 
forefathers. If the Master did not, well, the Budhisatvas must have 
been born in their countries to accomplish the meritorious acts of piety 
and Paramis. 

The psychological and moral attachment for the Master, seems to 
have had generated an urge for His physical presence in their countries. 
Evidences are not wanting in Buddhist literature of many countries in 
the east and in Cfeylon claiming that the Master visited their countries— 
and Bodhisatvas were claimed to have been born there and performed 
the Paramis in these countries. 

After Enlightenment, and Dhamma Cakra pravarthana, the Master, 
came to Giribraja, as promised to king Bimbisara. After spoiding the 
winter there, he returned back to Kapilavastu which he left more than 
six years ago. While memory of Vessantarasrama was still fresh in 
His mind, His choice of the subject for talk before the Sakyas was reaUy 
about the Sibis—and specially the life (rf Vessantara. (Vessantara 
Jataka 547). * 

This influence of Vessantara ideology, it would appear, oemtinued 
to grow and expand and gather momentum in sucosssive craturies, and 
expression was given to it in the shape of stupendous towers and stupas 
built an Takkasila in his memory, by Asoka the great (273-232 B.C.) 
and maintained, repaired and rebuilt by the Bactrians, Parthians, 
Sqrthians and the Kusflnas—till completely destroyed in 4S5 A.D. by 
the Ephthalites—the white Huns. 



CHAPTER V 


ANCIENT MEMORIAL CHAITYAS AND STUPAS FOUND AT 
TAKKASILa site after EXCAVATION WAS CARRIED OUT 
IN 1863, AND DURING—1912-1916. 


General cxtnsideratioii—Fa-Hien’s notes on the memorial towers 
and stupas at Udayana, Nagara and GSndhara—^suggest that he heard, 
that people of the country erected such towers and these notes differ 
from his notes on the great towers of Takkasila. Here, he saw for 
himself the great towers standing. He might have joined the popular 
jubilation—when he saw—“the Kings, the Grandees vie with each other 
in the performance of their devotion at this place, they never intermit 
the scattering of flowers and burning of perfumes- 

This is factual report of an eye witness who saw with his own 
eyes the throbbing life of Buddhist community at Takkasilla in 400 
A.D. 

The destruction of Takkasila and the supporting community 
was so complete that though Buddhism maintained its status and 
survived for about 400 years more, Takkasila died for ever. Legends 
and stories lingered for a couple of centuries more, as is understood 
from Hsiian Tsang’s reports,—around the ruins, then every thing was 
forgotten. 

In the beginning of 19th century, there was differences of opinion 
about the site of this great ancient city. Chance detection of an 
inscribed gold plate in one of the stupas helped the identification of 
the Takkasila site by Gen. Cunningham in 1863. 

• 

The presumption was subsequently confirmed by the discovery 
of a stone vase of a stupa,‘^t)earing inscription to the effect that the 
stupa was built at Takl^la. Explorations limited to superficial 
trenches and pits were carried out by Gen. Cunningham during 1863-64, 
and again in 1872-73. Ruins of two stupas and monasteries were 
unearthed. Hie wcnrk was afterwards ^en up by Govemifient of 
India, 'Department of Archaeology and carried out during 1912-16. 
It brought out huge quantities o( materials of great cultural, historical 
and archaeological importance. 
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The name of Takkasila is mentioned in MaMbharata. Jataka 
stories immortalised Takkasila as a centre of learning—of all branches 
of arts and sciences from very ancient times. It has been mentioned 
as a great metropolis in Gandhara rattha. 

In Atitavastu of Jataka stories, the Jataka scenes were stated to 
have happened twenty-five times in Gandhara rattha. (Fausboll, 
Vol. 1). 

Raja Ambhi was ruler of Takkasila during the time of Make- 
donian invasion (326 B.C.). 

Chandragupta Maurya drove the Greeks out of the region east 
of Indus (323 B.C.), and in 305 B.C.. he defeated Seleucus Nicator, 
and the whole of the territory up to Hindukush was ceded to the 
Magadha empire (this included the whole of the north-eastern part of 
modem Afganistan). 

Asoka ruled here as viceroy on behalf of his father Bindusara. 
and after his father’s death, the city was favoured by the Emperor’s 
special attention. It is believed that, the great stupas and towers at 
Takkasila were built by him, ar^d these were only a few, out of the 
84000 religious stmctures he is reported to have constmcted (273-232 
B.C.) (Divyavadana XXVIII, Vitacoka P. 419. Cowell). 

In 190 B.C. Bactrian invaders reached Takkasila. 

In 95 B.C. Parthians replaced the Bactrians. 

In 75-80 (Cir), the Kushana King Wima Kadphises became 
mler of the area. 

In 319 A.D. Chandra Gupta I, founded the Imperial Gupta 
Dynasty—the Kushanas dwindled. 

In 400 A.D. Fa-Hien saw the city and its stupas and monasteries 
in active state. 

During 455-500 A.D. the white Huns contiiuied their incursions 
in the North-Western India—and all the religious monuments that 
were built, by Asoka. maintained and rebuilt by Bactrians, Parthians, 
and the Kushanas, were looted, burnt and razed to the ground. 

In 627 A.D.—^Hsiian Tsang visited the place and saw the place 
in partial occupation, but it lost all its life and grandeur.^ 

18(X) A.D. historians ccmjectured about the posrible site of the 
city of Takkasila. 
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RUINS OF THE MEMORIAL’ STUPAS AT TAKKASILA SITE 
FOUND AFTER EXCAVATIONS AND DISCUSSION ON THEIR 
IDENTIFICATION (1863). (1912-1916). 

1863 A.D.—Gen. (Cunningham’s excavation was limited, and explora¬ 
tory in nature. 

1912-16 A.D.—Sir John Marshall’s excavations were fairly extensive, 
but were not down to sufficient depth except in a few 
places. Wherever it was sufficiently deep, it exposed 
Mauryan strata. 

For our purpose, I shall pick out for discussion only those ruins 
having some bearing on the structures reported by Fa-Hien. 

Archaeological excavations at Taxila site and relevant description 
of the findings by Sir John Marshall are greatly helpful to us. He 
presumed that the materials obtained from the deeper layer where 
excavations were so carried out, were of Mauryan age. The four 
great stupas mentioned by Fa-Hien, should therefore be reasonably 
taken to have been built by Asoka in honour of the Bodhisatva (and 
not Gautama the Buddha). The identity of three of the four great 
stupas, one in honour of the gift of head, the other in honour of gift 
of own body, and the third in honour of the gift of own body flesh, 
by Bodhisatva would appear to be fairly established by archaeological 
findings. Attempt has been made here to collate and correlate the 
legends associated with, (i) the respective stupas as heard and reported 
by Fa-Hien, (ii) the archaeological findings on the respective sites in 
Takkasila, and (iii) the present day practice of Dharmaraja Puja, 
along with associated practice of rituals of offerings made before 
the Dharmaraja of terracotta human figurines, terracotta horses, 
elephants and significantly, offerings of actual human head taken 
from recently and naturally'dead human bodies and offering of whole 
human body (of recently and naturally dead person)—as has been 
noted in some parts of Radha or Burdwan Division down to the 
present time. • 


> Our study brings out very strong common points suggesting 
inescapable identity, of (i) Sibiraja of the Jataka stories, and (ii) 
Bodhisatva (Agra DharmarSjS) in whose memory and honour the four 
great stupas were erected by Asdea the Great with (iii) Sri Sri 
Vattaraka Dharmaraja whom the people of the Radha country worship 
from very ancient time down to the present day. These three would 
seem to resolve into one and the same personahty. 
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(1) “THE SHRINE OF THE DOUBLE HEADED EAGLE” 

(SIR J. MARSHALL). 

This name has been given to the shrine bys J. Marshall—in 
Block F, of SIRKAP—belcmging, in his opinion, to the First Century 
B.C., arid he described it to be a “more pretentious building” (Plate 
Xn of his “A Guide to Taxila”—page 76). 

“On the front facade of the building, all the pilasters are of the 
dbrinthian Order, two having rounded and remainder flat shafts. The 
interspaces between these pilasters are “relieved by niches of 
three varieties. The two nearest the steps resemble the. pedi- 
mental fronts of Greek buildings; those in the centre are surmounted 
by ogee arches like the familiar ‘BENGAL ROOFS’, and those at the 
comers take the form of early Indian Toranas, of which many 
examples are portrayed on the sculptures of Mathura.” 

The correct interpretation—to ray mind, should have been—a 
shrine of the double headed bird, one head being of a hawk—the other 
of a pigeon. 

Then he says—“It seems to have been specially associated with 
the Scythians and we may well believe that it was the Scythians who 
introduced it at Taxila,—from the Scythians, probably, it was adopted 
into the Imperial Arms of Russia and Germany, and from Taxila it 
found its way to Vijaynagara and Ceylon.” 

He believed that—“the whole basis of decorative design was 
Hellenistic except the Torana, the ogee arched niche and bracket—” 

Another point of interest, in the same block of buildingSr-“F,” 
to which this shrine belongs, was the /iiscovery of an Aramaic 
inscription curved on an octagonal pillar of white marble built into 
a wall approximately of 1st century B.C. But—“The letters as well 
as the language are Aramaic and of type Which is to be assigned to 
the 4th c^tuiy B.C.—“Aramaic having been intr^uced into North* 
West India by the Achaemenids in about 500 B.C.” 

/ 

From the above descriptions, it is not difficult to come to some 
conclusions about— 

(a) the age ol die mmiument; and 

(b) dedication of the shrine. 



Plate XVr 



(Plate XII, Guide to Taxila, J Marshall) 
Motif stands for -the episode of “Gift of 
body-flesh” by Sivi before whom 
Uhainma appeared as pigeon/dove 
and hawk (Ref - Mahabharata, 
Vanaparva ) 


"Bengal roofed” shrine of double-headed 
Eagle of Sir John Marshall - -more 
correctly “Gift of body flesh shrine" of 
Fa-Hien’s descnption—at Taxila 
The motif afliliates the Bodhisatva in 
whose honour it was erected with Sibi 
Upakhayan’s hero king and suggests his 
place to be in Radha (Bengal). This 
motif has no likeness to the style and 
form of a Royal standard, of the 
Scythians or of the Imperial Russians-- 
(shown below) as Marshall sugge.sted 




Russian Imperial Standard —borrowed 
from the Scythians according to Sir John 
Marshall The character of this motif 
is entirely different from the motif of 
the double-headed bird on "Bengal roof” 
shown above—which represents local art 
and idea based on Indian Purana This 
disproves Marshall’s contention that the 
"bird with two-head” motif on Taxila 
shrine was of Scythian origin. 
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(1) “THE SHRINE OF THE DOUBLE HEADED EAGLE” 

(SIR J. MARSHALL). 

This name has been given to the shrine bys J. Marshall—^in 
Block F, of SIRKAP—belonging, in his opinion, to the First Cfentury 
B.C., arid he described it to be a “more pretentious building” (Plate 
XII of his “A Guide to Taxila”—page 76). 

“On the front facade of the building, all the pilasters are of the 
(Corinthian Order, two having rounded and remainder flat shafts. The 
interspaces between these pilasters are “relieved by niches of 
three varieties. The two nearest the steps resemble the. pedi- 
mental fronts of Greek buildings; those in the centre are surmounted 
by ogee arches like the familiar ‘BENGAL ROOFS’, and those at the 
comers take the form of early Indian Toranas, of which many 
examples are portrayed on the sculptures of Mathura.” 

The correct interpretation—to my mind, should have been—a 
shrine of the double headed bird, one head being of a hawk—the other 
of a pigeon. 

Then he says—“It seems to have been specially associated with 
the Scythians and we may well believe that it was the Scythians who 
introduced it at Taxila,—^from the Scythians, probably, it was adopted 
into the Imperial Arms of Russia and Germany, and from Taxila it 
found its way to Vijaynagara and Ceylon.” 

He believed that—“the whole basis of decorative design was 
Hellenistic except the Torana, the ogee arched niche and bracket—” 

Another point of interest, in (he same block of buildings—“F,” 
to which this shrine belongs, was the /discovery of an Aramaic 
inscription curved on an octagonal pillar of white marble built into 
a wall approximately of 1st century B.C But—“The letters as well 
as the language are Aramaic and of type which is to be assigned to 
the 4th CMitury B.C.—“Aramaic having been intr^uced into North' 
West India by the Achaemenids in about 500 B.C.” 

! 

From the above descriptiems, it is not difficult to come to some 
conclusions about— 

(a) the age of the monument: and 

(b) dedication of the shrine. 



Plate XVI 



(Plate XII, Guide to Taxila, J Marshall) 
Motif stands for the episode of "Gift of 
body-flesh” by Sivi before whom 
Uhamma appeared as pigeon/dove 
and hawk (Ref -Mahflbharata, 
Vanaparva ) 



"Bengal roofed” shrine of double-headed 
Eagle of Sir John Marshall more 
correctly "Gift of body flesh shnne” of 
Fa-Hien’s description—at Taxila 
The motif affiliates the Bodhlsatva In 
whose honour it was erected with Sibi 
Upakhayan’s hero king and suggests his 
place to be in Radha (Bengal) This 
motif has no likeness to the style and 
form ot a Royal standard, of the 
Scythians or of the Imperial Russians-- 
(shown below) as Marshall suggested 



Russian Imperial Standard borrowed 
from the Scythians according to Sir John 
Marshall The character of this motif 
is entirely different from the motif of 
the double-headed bird on “Bengal roof” 
shown above -which represents local art 
and Idea based on Indian Purana This 
disproves Marshall’s contention that the 
"bird with two-head” motif on Taxila 
shrine was of Scythian origin. 
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Age—The predominating Hellenistic elements in the construction 
can easily place it to seoHid century B.C. 

Discovery of marble pillar with Aramaic inscription of 4th century 
B.C. in the same block of buildings—would support existence of pre- 
hellenic structures on or near the same site. It could be logically 
assumed that the original structure was built in 3rd century B.C. and 
was repaired or reconstructed during the Bactrian occupation of the 
place, when Hellenic elements were introduced. It would appear, that 
both the original construction and major repair or reoonstructi(Ki were 
done before the Scythians appeared on the scene (85 B.C.). So, 
J. Marshall’s suggestion to equate the bird with one head of a hawk, 
and the other of a dove sitting on “Bengal roof”—^with Royal Scythian 
standard does not stand and am be rejected. Again this motif has no 
likeness to the style and form of the Royal standard, as he says, and 
his suggestion on this score also stands for rejection. 

The motif of two birds—or one bird with double head, perched 
on a religious building with “Bengal roof” reminds one of the Sibi 
Upakhyan of Vanaparva, Mahabharata, 

The Upakhyan or story must have been extant during the early 
Buddhist period, and was naturally thought suitable for absorption, 
for its ethical spirit and standard, and was employed to decorate and 
specify the shrine dedicated to the king Sibi—the Bodhisatva—who 
made a gift of his own body flesh to redeem a dove or pigeon, from 
the hawk. 

Fa-Hien recorded about a shrine, which he heard, built in memory 
of Bodhisatva making gift of own body flesh, during his sojourn in 
the kingdom of Shu-ho-to (Suvastu) and he says—“In former times. 
Shy (Indra) the Celestial emperor put the Phou-sa (Bodhisatva) to the 
test. He changed himself into a hawk and^ a dove. The Phou-sa 
gave his own body flesh to redeem the dove.”. 

Sir Aurel Stein, in his “On Alexander’s track to the Indus” (1925) 
says on page 77—’* On the left bank of the Swat river, about half 
a mile to the east of the village (Man^lwar or Mangalapura)—arises 
a conical hillock, undoubtedly artiflcial one, over sixty feet above the 
level of the surrounding fields. It evidently represents all that sur¬ 
vives of the great stupas which HsUan Tsang describes in a corre¬ 
sponding position as marking the sacred spot where Buddlm in a 
previous birth had cut off some of his limb as a gift of charity.” 
Base could be seen and measures 200 feet square. He also saw other 
Buddhist relievos and segments of collosal image of Buddha and 
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Sanskrit inscription incised on huge boulder otigraved in Brahmi 
character of 1st century A.D. He also relates about the local custom. 
Birds—wild ducks, while in the trees here or flying to and from them 
are considered sacrosanct. 

In all probability, this is the stupa reported by Fa-Hien—erected 
in memory of Bodhisatva’s gift of own body flesh to redeem the pigeon, 
in Udayana. 

There might have been another temple dedicated to Phou-sa at 
Suvastu. Sir J. Marshall’s excavations confirmed that—a “gift of 
flesh—stupa” was built at Taxila and stood there when Fa-Hien saw 
it with his own eyes. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF “BENGAL ROOF” IN THE MOTIF.— 
The introduction of the “Bengal roof” in the motif of a Memorial 
stupa would seem to be very significant. It is difficult to imagine or 
believe—that this particular motif was introduced by chance—on this 
stupa. The design was purposeful, plausibly following codified 
instructions for construction of such religious shrines—^in use during 
those hectic days of stupa constructions. 

Comparing it with some other contemporary architectural speci¬ 
mens, it is possible to generalise that by insertion of a motif—the 
designer wanted to say—^two things more—in addition to the devotional 
aspect:— 

(a) History of the legend—which is, appearance of Dhamma 
(Agni and India) in the shape of a pigeon or dove and a 
hawk—chasing the pigeon—which is normally its food. 
The pigeon took shelter under Sibiraja and prayed for 
protection which was promised. When the hawk came 
and demanded for the pigeon—^its food, the king gave his 
own body flesh—equal in weight to the body of the pigeon, 
to redeem the pigeon. 

(b) Geography—^The place, where this qiisode had happened 
according to the legend, was used to be* indicated by intro¬ 
duction of some broad and well-known feature of the place 
of occurrence, into the motif of the memorial structure. 

In support of my view, some instances may be quoted:— 

(1) A wheel in between two deers indicates: 

(a) History—Dharmacakra Pravartana by Gautama the 
Buddha; 



Plate XVII 



Motif ol a .stone .seat below a Bo tree 
.stand.s tot 

Hi.sloiy Enlif^htenmont of Gautania 
Geography Undei a Bo tree, on the 
bank ol pure Niranjana near Gaya 
(Bas-relu-1 Bharhut, Plate XXX. 
Cunningham) 



Motif of a wheel between two deers 
.stands for - 

Hl.story- Dhainiacakra Pravartana 
by Gautania the Buddha 
Geography -at Mrigadaba 
(Bas-relief, Plate VIII (b) 
Dharniarajlka Stupa, Guide to Taxila, 
J Marshall ) 



Plate XVril 



A Temple with “Bengal Roof” 
in Radha (Modern) 



‘‘Bengal Roof” 

“Gift nl body lleiih” shrine of Fa-Hien's 
description at Taxila 
The motif affiliates the Bodhisatva in 
whose honoiii it was erected, with Sibi 
Upakhyan's Hero King, suggesting his 
place to be in Radha (B»’ngal ) 



Thatched ‘Bengal 
Roofed’ huts on 
mounds at 
Mangalkota 



Hundreds of 
Temples with 
“Bengal Roof” 
—Bakreswar, 
Radlia 

(Modem and 
medieval) 
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(b) Geography—at Mrigadaba. 

(2) A stone seat—below a Bo tree (Ficus religiosus) indicates: 

(a) History—^Enlightenment (Saiiiyak Sambodhi) of 

Gautama; 

(b) Geography—^Under a Bo tree on the bank of pure 
Niranjana—^near Gaya. 

On the same analogy it is possible to explain the history and 
geography of the episode of “Gift of the body flesh”—^the subject 
matter of this shrine. 

(a) History—Appearance of Dhamma—or Devas (Agni and 
India) in forms of dove/pigeon and hawk, to test the Dana 
of Sibiraja; 

(b) Geography—^The extant legend associated the episode 
happening in a country where the type of roof, on which 
the bird (Dhamma) with two heads (of a hawk and a dove) 
has been shown perched in the motif, is a common feature 
—an architectural speciality —a culture. 

Sir J. Marshall recognised the roof to be of Bengal, and called it 
“BENGAL ROOF”. To be more precise, this roof is a speciality of 
Radha, even today. 

The Bengal roof of the motif, is a common feature of roof 
construction—^be it of bamboo and thatch, or of bricks and mortar- 
in the whole of the Radha country—^which in Ptolemy’s map, has been 
noted as Dryllophyllitc—and Saba (305 B.C. ?)—the other old names 
being Subha, Suhma and Sibi Rattha. Today it is included in the 
Burdwan Division. 

The motif therefore lotates the place where the episode happened 
according to popular belief then extant, to be in RSdha—^which is 
also the Sibi Rattha. It is very likely, that when Sibirajfl was the 
hero—^whom Deva, (Dhamma) wanted to test, the place of occurrence 
would be in his own kingdom, the Sibi Rajya, that is, in Radha (very 
likely in Mangalakota). 

n. THE SHRINE OF THE “ALMS GIFT OF THE HEAD”. 

Fa-Hien’s name for Takkasiia is Chu-Sa-Shi-Lo. The word 
signifies in Chinese—the severed head being tranliteration of Chuta 
Sira. “Foe. while he was Phou sa, bestowed his head in alms at this 
place; and hence they gave this name to their country.” 
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Hsiian Tsang also heard of the legend, and mentioned about a 
monastery of the "Alms gift of the Head”—^built by Asoka. 

Marshall mentioned about Apsidal temple (D in plate XIV of his 
Guide to Taxila, pagevS 83-85). , 

The plate shows the plan of the shrine. 

“It stands on a spacious rectangular courtyard with two raised 
platforms to right and left of the entrance of the temple.” 

"The temple was built on the ruins of earlier buildings—.” Then 
he says of numerous terracotta heads found in the fallen masonry, on 
the platforms Cl, and C2, which to my mind decided the identification 
of the Apsidal Stupa. 

"The Platforms to the right and left (Cl and C2) as one enters 
the court, are the foundations of two small stupas, amid the fallen 
masonry of which were found numerous stucco and terracotta heads 
(human)”. 

There were other objects from which it could be inferred that the 
building was already decaying in the first century A.D. Very near 
to these ruins, between this Af^idal temple and the northern city wall, 
a large court with a square stupa in its centre was particularly 
noticeable. 

**The stupa in the centre had been despoiled of its relics. The 
relic chamber still contained some broken pieces of beautiful crystal 
casket, the fine workmanship of which suggests that it dates from the 
Mauryan age.” 

Unfortunately, Maiahall missed the identification of this stupa, 
and thought the Bhallar stupa to be "the gift of head” stupa. But 
the Bhallar stupa in his opinion, dates back no further than to the 3rd 
century A.D. The description available would suggest that this great 
Apsid^ temple is the stupa of the "Alms gift of the head”; and the 
numerous stucco and terracotta human heaj^ found in the debris of 
stupas Cl and C2, were plausibly the heads offered before tl:^ Bodhisatva, 
in his honour and in memory of die gift of his own head as aims—in 
bygone days, by the devotees. 

This offering of terracotta heads to Bodhisatva who offered his 
own head as gift of alms, can be linked up with the present day custom 
of offering of human head, taken from (^d body, before DharmaiftjS 
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s 

on the occasion of the Naimittik Puja day^—or GSjan held during the 
last days of the B^igali year. (Annual festival Puja) at places in 
Kandi subdivision—Map rrference Lat 24° N. Long 88° E. and in Kur- 
mun, Palasi and Jamalpur in Burdwan. The first place is near to 
Karnagarh or Kamasubarna, in the countiy <rf Cocconage of Ptolemy’s 
map. Local legends speak of a DSnasila RajS who offered the head 
of his son as alms. 

In Buddhist legends, the giving of head, own or of a beloved one 
—is attributed to Bodhisatva—(Sibiraja). These legends and stories 
allude to northern R^ha country, as the homeland of the Donor. 

HI. THE SHRINE IN HONOUR OF THE GIFT OF OWN EYES 
IN ALMS--BY SIBIRaJa. 

Fa-Hien in his records, under the kingdom of Kbian-tho-wei 
(Gandhara) says—“Here reigned Fa-i, the son of A Yu (Asoka). 
In times when Foe was Phou .sa, he gave his eyes in alms in 
this country. Here in like manner they have erected a great 
tower with ornaments of gold and silver.” 

This stupa, enshrining the memory of the “Gift of own eyes” is 
covered by the Sibi Jataka (499). 

Atitavastu relates- “once upon a time, when the mighty king 
Sibi reigned in the city of Aritthapura in the—^kingdom of Sibi, the 
Great Being was bom as his son. They called him Prince Sibi. When 
he grew up, he went to Takkasila and studied there. At his father’s 
death he became king himself and forsaking the ways of evil he kept 
the ten Royal Virtues and ruled in righteousness—.” 

Sibiraja went on giving gifts. One day he thought—“I want to 
give some thing which is part of myself,—should any man demand my 
eyes, I will tear out my eyeg and give them— 

“Sakka, perceiving his resolution—determined to try him—and 
in the form of a Brahmin, old and blind—stretched out his Imnd and 
stood crying—“Long live the king”—and said : 

‘Tis the all chief«L 8*^ for which I pray. 

Give me an eye—O, do not say me nay— 

Give me an eye, that chiefest gift of gifts, 

So hard for men to part with, as, they say.” 

Sibi gave his eyes, but got divine eyes in return called the eyes of 
truth Absolute and Perfect.—^which— 
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“Through rock and wall. O’er hill and dale, whatever bar may be, 
A hundred leagues on everyside those eyes of thine sliall see.” 
Then king Sibi propounded the Law— 

“Self-sacrifice in all men mortal living. 

Of all things is most fine: 

I .sacrificed a mortal eye; and giving. 

Received an eye divine.” 

“See, people—see, give era ye eat, let others have a share.” 
(Sibijataka, 499, Cowell.) 

From the remains of the stupa—described as Kunala stupa, Marshall 
thought that it might have b^n a construction of 3rd or 4th century 
A.D. 

So, this one might have been a new structure constructed over 
the ruins of the older stupa built in honour of the Bodhisatva (Sibi- 
raja)—^who made the gift of eye. 

That Prince Kunala got his eye sight back, after he visited this 
stupa of the “Gift of Eyes” is a version of the tragic story of Kun^a’s 
life and his blindness. 

Fa-Hien’s note associated the Bodhisatva who made a gift of Eyes 
—and did not mention Kunala’s name. The name—“Kunala Stupa” 
must therefore be a later interpolation. 

IV. THE STUPA IN HONOUR OF THE BODHISATVA MAKING 
A GIFT OF HIS OWN BODY TO SAVE A STARVING 
TIGER. 

Fa-Hien states—“Further to the east you arrive at the spot where 
Foe abandoned his body to a starving tiger* “They erected tower and— 
kings of those countries—all vie with each others in the performance 
of devotion— 

So,—^Fa-Hien saw the stupa in active condition in about 400 A.D. 
The original structure must have had crumbled down, and the one seen 
by Fa-Hien might have been of later period—but not later than the 
period of early Scythian occupation of the place. 

The location of this stupa has been stated to be “FurtHfcr to the 
«ist” of the Apsidal temple D (plate—FV—^J.M. Guide to Taxila). 
This makes the probable site on the S^rda hill. The only significant 
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structure, standing there, is the Bhallar stupa. Plate XXIX, Guide 
to Taxila—J.M.) 

Hsiian Tsang’s report associated Asoka’s name with the original 
construction, though Sir J. Marshall stated the age of the structure 
standing, to be nqt earlier than 3rd century A.D., and he wanted to 
associate this stupa with the Gift of Head—^without stating any reason 
in support. That the Bhallar stupa—might have been the stupa of 
the “Gift of body’’—as Fa-Hien’s report suggested, may not be 
improbable. But, again, the evidences found in Dharmarajika stupa’s 
ancillary stupa’s around the big central one, go against this 
supposition. 

In notes, Remusat says (Page 80. chapter XV pilgrimage of Fa*- 
Hien, Bangabasi Publication)—. 

“Formerly Buddha, when prmce under the name of Satho 
(Sveta ?—Sattwa ?) was walking among hills, he beheld a tiger perish¬ 
ing of hunger, and cast his own person before it to save its life—” 
from Chinese source. 

If this name—“Sa tho” could be transliterated into “Setwa” or 
“Sveta”—^we get the name of a king—very virtuous, ruling from 
Mangalkota—, the site of the chief city or capital of the Sibi kings— 
whose pious and meritorious activities and Danas raised him to the 
position of Bodhisatva. Not unlikely, if Sveta Raja was similarly 
raised to the position of Bodhisatva. 

Out of the four stupas described by Fa-Hien and discussed here, 
two are directly associated with the name of Sibiraja—(Gift of Eye 
and Gift of own body flesh). 

The other two could be linked up through legends,—regional 
traditions of popular worship and the form and style of the worship, 
to die same region of Eastern India—^the Radha country. 

V. DHARMARAtHKA CHAITYA- 

(Plates IV, IXA—Guide to Taxila, J. Marshall, Pages 36 to 59). 

It is rather curious that the biggest of the stupas at Takkasild 
missed Fa-Hien’s attention and notes. Constructed cm Hathial ridge 
by Asoka, it bears marks of repairs and reconstruction during the 
successive periods of Bactrian, Parthian. Scythian and Kushana 
occupation of the pkce. 
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Why it appears to have missed his attention—can be explained 
by 

(a) It was under reconstructicm at the time of Fa-Hien’s 
sojourn there; or 

<b) He might have mentioned it as the Stupa of the ‘^crihce 
of body by Bodhisatva.” 

Line 3 of the Karosthi inscription on Silver scroll discovered in 
Chapel No. G 5, on the west of the main Chapel reads— 

L. 3, “i.e., Tachhasie Tanuvae Bodhisatvagahami—(p. 54—Guide 
to Taxila, J, M.). 

The word ‘Tanuvae’ caused differences of opinion in meaning—and 
some are for taking this Chaitya—as one related to the “Sacrifice 
of the body”—on the strength of this word. (Tanuvyaya—Sacrifice 
of the body. M. Boyer, P. 54—^Guide to Taxila, J.M.). 

I 

The other opinion takes this word—to be the name of the 
foundress of the Chapel. 

Among the important articles of interest found in the main 
Chapel or in the Smaller Chapels built around the main one—^were:— 

(1) A silver scroll—^with Kharosthi inscription of 78 A.D.— 
stating that the Relics of the holy One (Lord Buddha) 
were enshrined. The Chaitya was, according to some— 
as said before, dedicated in memory and honour of “The 
Gift of the body”—by Bodhisatva. 

(2) Situated on the south-western side of the main Chapel— 
Plate IV shows a double chambered Qiapel—^L. standing 
on a high plinth. In it, was found a most interesting 
inscription in Kharosthi letter—^graved on the side of a 
stone lamp—“Agradharmarajika Stupa”—(Sir J. Marshall, 
—Guide to Taxila, Page 57). 

This inscription failed to draw attention of scholars for elucida¬ 
tion of the word—“AgiadharmarajM”. and who could have been 
Agradharmaraja in whose honour this Chaitya was built. 

This word poses interesting ques^ons, like-^ 

(a) If this smaller Chapd L, where the ston^ temp with 
inscription was found, is the Agiat&armartjika Stupa ? or. 

. the main Chapd should be. cahfid hy t^t name ? 
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vSir J. Marshall thought that such articles as were in the 
main chapel, and could have been removed, were removed 
to the smaller Chapel—when the main Stupa broke down. 

(b) Secondly, who is this Agradharmaraja—in whose memory 
—the Chapel—the main one or the smaller one (L) was 
built ? 

Scholars thought that the epithet—“Dharmaraja” is applicable 
to Gautama the Buddha alone, and on this consideration, Dharma- 
rajika Chaitya, could be taken to have been built in memory of 
Gautama the Buddha. If so, it remains to be decided, who could be 
Agradharmaraja—in whose memory the Chapel ‘L’, if not the main 
one, was built ? 

The word “Agra”—may mean--chief- older, first—anterior to. 
It would not mean any of his chief disciples —or Agrasravakas. 

The word should mean one, of the same status as that of Gautama 
the Buddha—or Dharmaraja, but of anterior date. 

This points to the Bodhisatva—whose place in time scale is just 
anterior to that of Gautama the Buddha. He, according to Jataka. 
IS Vessantara, the Sibi prince and King, of the Sibi rattha or Radha, 

Incidentally, 1 may mention that, today, the popular deity wor¬ 
shipped in the whole of the Radha country, is called Dharmaraja 
and also Buroraja or just Buro—which means old or anterior (The 
word is a Prakrit form of Brdha—or old—and may mean Agra). 

After these considerations, the most plausible conclusion would 
seem to be—that the stupa ‘L’ was dedicated to the memory,—if not 
the main one, of Prince/King Vevssantara, the Bodhisatva who, in 
time scale was just anterior to Gautama the Buddha. 

He is, then, the Agradharmaraja—of the inscription and Buro 
Dharmaraja or Buroraja of the people of Radha country from remote 
antiquity till todayj* 

It is not very clear, when actually, the custom of construction of 
stupa over relics grew up in India. But there is no doubt that this 
custom was extensively adopted after Mahaparinirvana of Tathagata. 

Full details of what followed the Mahti^rinirvana—are preserved 
in Lalita Vistara, Parinirvan sutta of Mahavaggo in EHghanikaya of 
Suttapitaka. 
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After Mahaparinirvana, cremation of the Sarira of Tathagata 
was performed under the auspices of the Mallas of Kusinara. 

There upon (1) Magadharaja Ajatasattu, 

(2) Laichchawi of Wesali, • 

(3) Sakyas of Kapilavatthupura, 

(4) Balayo of Allakappa, 

(5) Kattiyos of Ramagamo, 

(6) Brahmanas of Watthadipo, 

(7) Mallians of Pawa—all lay claims— 

to a portion of the relics of Bhagava—with the intention of erecting 
a thupo over the remains of Bhagawa and celebrate a festival. 

Mallians of Kusinara refused to f^rt with any portion of the 
relics (Four Canine teeth, two collar bones, the frontal bone with a 
long hair growing on it—the rest was burnt to atom size). 

Br^man Drono averted a war of the relics, and amicably settled 
the claims by dividing the relics into eight parts for the eight claimants 
and got for himself the KUMVHAN (pot) with which the relics were 
measured. 

The Morians of Pipphaliwano—came at last desiring to erect a 
Thupo over Bhagava’s relics. 

As no solid portion was left then, they carried away charcoal of 
the funeral pyre for the purpose. 

All those who carried away the relics, erected thup<» and cele¬ 
brated festival—at their own places. Drono erected thupo over the 
Kumvhan with celebration, and Morians built a thupo at Pipphaliwano 
over the charcoal with celebrations. 

« 

This is believed to be the beginning of the erection of stupas/ 
thupos - -during the 5th century B.C. 

Asoka is believed to have opened sev^ of these thupos. and 
subdivided the relics of Tathagata after collecting them from the 
original thupos. and distributed the relics among all the principal 
towns of his realm, and erected thupos of imposing dimensions over 
each of the subdivided relics. 
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The precise meaning of Dharmarajika is open to question. 
Divyavadaiia calls Asoka—the Dharmarajia. and on this, Vogel took 
Dharmarajika to mean a stupa erected by Asoka—the DharmaiSjS. 

But Divyavad^ also says that Asoka was designated Dharma- 
raja because he erected Dharmarajikas, and Prof. Konow infers, 
therefore, that Dharmarajika denotes a stu{^ erected over the body 
relics of Tathagata who was the true Dharmaraja. 

Partly from archaeological but mainly from circumstantial 
evidences. Sir J. Marshall concluded that the Dharmarajika stupa was 
not earlier than the time of Asoka, and not later than the 1st century 
B.C., since, it was in 1st century B.C. that a series of small stupas 
were erected in a ring round the main edifice which manifestly could 
not have happened unless the Dharmarajika itself had already been 
in existence. 

If therefore, the main stupa is taken to be the Dharmarfijika,— 
being over a relic of Tathagata, the claim of Agradharmaraja whom 
we would equate with Bodhisatva Vessantara of the Sibi house of 
Radha, cannot be refuted on the Chapel marked L of Plate IV of 
Sir J. Marshall’s Guide to Taxila—where the Kharosthi inscription— 
bearing the name of “AGRADHARMARaJIKa STUPA” was 
found. 

It would seem reasonable to accept the Dharmarajika Stupa as 
the fourth great Stupa built to commemorate the Gift of body (Tanu) 
of the Bodhisatva, to be consistent with Fa-Hien’s observations on 
Takkasila. It is quite natural that a piece of the body relic of Tatha¬ 
gata was enshrined in the biggest of the “Four Great Stupas” at 
Takkasila by Asoka. 

The sage King Sibi, wj^ien he was eight years old, according to 
the Jataka (547) thought to himi^lf— 

”aham bahiradanam eva demi, tarn mam na paritoseti, ajjhattika- 
dwam datukmo *’nihi, sace mam koci hadayarh ySceyya uraih 
bhinditva hadayam niharkva dadeyyaifi, sace akkhini yaceyya 
akkhini uppatetva dadeyyam, sace sariramamsam yaceyya sakala- 
sarirato marhsam chetva dadeyyam “ti. 

(Line 6-10, p. 486, Vol. VI, Ves. JStaka. 547. Fausbdll) 

“All that I give comes from without, and this does not satisfy 
me; I wish to give some thing of my very own. If one should ask 
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my heart, I would cut open my breast, and tear it out, and give it; if 
one ask my eyes, T would pluck out my eyes and give them; if one 
should ask my flesh, I would cut off all the flesh of my body and give 
it.” 


(Cowell’s trans. p. 251, Vol. Vf, Jataka). 

The Sibi Jataka (499) and Vessantara Jataka (547) state about 
the Gifts of eyes, wealth, own children and wife. The story of Gift 
of own body flesh by Sibi King is stated in Mahabharata. There 
must have been other stories, besides the above, current in ancient 
India (eastern) embodying Sibi Raja’s Gift of own head and own body, 
but not entered in any ancient Indian compilation. Popular stories 
and gathSs eloquently illustrating all his super-human DSnas must 
have been well-known and oft recounted in the private homes and 
in popular public congregations in Eastern India. This is understood 
from the aforesaid scriptural references in Nidanakatha, Jataka stories 
and Mahabharata about Sibi R^ja. 

Adoption of Sibi Raja, in later days, as the Bodhisatva par 
excellence, ensures the continuity of the ancient Indian moral and 
ethical concept in the newer ideology efflorescing on the older base, 
during the sixth century B.C. and the following three centuries of its 
growth and development. 

The tales of Sibi Raja and his great Danas (giving of gifts) would 
appear to have been carried down to the present time in the minds 
of the people of the Sibi Mahajanapada (Radha or Burdwan Division) 
through a living cultural process.—the cult worship of Dharma Raja 
Puja which is celebrated by them with great jubilation—down to the 
present time. 

The desire to highlight and project Ae morals contained in the 
life stories of this ancient royal personage of eastern India,—^trans¬ 
formed later as Bodhisatva, must have resulted in the construction 
of stupendous Memorial Chaityas at Takkasila by another great king 
of eastern India whose empire extended from Ba;^ of Bengal to the 
Hindukush, Asoka the Great. 



CHAPTER VI. 


FA-HIEN’S REPORT 

Fa-Hien’s report throws light on some aspects of the religious 
practices in the eastern side of the middle country—or Majjhimadesa. 

Fa-Hien came southwards passing through different states in the 
north-western India—, then through Mathura and passing eastwards, 
—reached Kosala-Sravasti. Some of his reports throw light on the 
existence of sects who were found to worship differently. His report 
throws considerable light on the nature of the Dharmapuja as is 
practised in the Radha country even to this day. 

Fa-Hien says— 

—“Thiao tha (Devadatta) has also sectaries who still subsist: 
these honour the three Foes (Buddhas) of the past time: Shy Kia foe 
(Sakya Muni) alone they honour not” (The pilgrimage of Fa-Hiai. 
Vangabashi Edition, p. 184). It would have b^n interesting to know 
the religious opinion of Devadatta, a cousin of Gautama, who became 
a rival and persecutor of Sakya Muni. Fa-Hien’s notes suggest the 
presence of Buddhist sect who rejected the Buddha of the present 
age, but accepted Buddhas of anterior ages. It is believed by some 
that Devadatta was the propagator of the dogma of plurality of 
Buddha, and of their successive manifestations. This dogma, it 
appears however, was concurrent with the foundation of Buddhism 
itself. 

‘‘The three Foes of the past time” mean the Buddhas of the 
present Kalpa, anterior to (jautama Buddha, and they are— 

(a) Krakuchchanda, 

(b) Kanaka Muni, ^nd 

(c) Kasyapa—or Kaccapa—a Brahmin who became Buddha 
and moved about Kasi with twenty thousand disciples— 
(Foe-kia-she) when king Kiki was ruler of Kasi. Kasyapa 
Buddha’s activities have been stated in Mahavastu, in the 
"Story of Malini—(Page 249, MahSvastu—J. J. John’s 
Edition), 
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II is believed by s<Mne that the above-named existed in person and that 
at least one of them—Kanaka Muni existed physically—is borne out 
by the Pillar inscription of Asoka (Niglisagar Pillar) which reads: 

“Fourteen years after his coronation, king Priyadarsi, Beloved 
of the Gods enlarged the Stupa enshrining the relics of the Buddha 
Kanaka Muni to double its size, and twenty years after his coronation, 
he visited the spot in person, offered worship at the place, and caused 
this stone pillar to be erected” (Inscriptions of Asoka, Page 69, D. C. 
Sircar). 

We shall presently see how Kaccapa Buddha made a place for 
himself, on the same throne as of Dharmaraja and Buddha and has 
been accepting worship from the people of Ridha region of Majjhima 
desa—till today, may be, from the earliest days of Buddhism in this 
region, more than 2,500 years ago. 

It is believed that the name Kasyapa is borrowed from the 
Brahmanic source, and it means imbibing light. In Prakrit it can be 
transformed into Kaccapa—^which means—a tortoise. 

In the next chapter it will be shown how Kasyapa Buddha— 
transformed into tortoise, is found occupying a place of worship in 
the whole of Radha or Burdwan division along with Dharmaraja 
who had been qualified as Vattaraka”—an epithet used to qualify a 
ruler only. 

The special feature of the Dharmaraja Puja is the significantly 
different and special types of offerings made to the object of the 
worship. While flower, water and food are the usual offerings to all 
the deities—, elephants, horses--human figurines—all in terracotta— 
are the special types of offering enjoined by the cult, to be offered 
before Dharmaraja. 

Moreover, in some places, at least, in Kandi and in Kurmun, Pal§si 
and Jam^pur villages (Burdwan) customs enjoined offerings of 
human head (from naturally dead body) and'dead human body 
(naturally dead) before Dharmaraja. These special types of offerings, 
would appear to be grotesque, but they are full of significance. Here, 
during puja, people return back the gifts (elephants, horses, own 
children, own head and own body) to their beloved Vattfiraka Dhar- 
mar&ja, what he once—(clearly before Gautama the Buddha’s time) 
gave as dana (gifts) to others. The towers and stupas—-degcribed by 
Fa-Hien and brought out after excavation at Taxila, and legends 
associated with each of them are the concrete evidence of continuity 
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of the belief and the cult practices that polarised round the Dharma* 
raja from much before the age of Asoka—who is believed to have 
erected the great memorial stupas at Taxila. 

All about Taxila is lost and along with it, the memories of all 
the legends associated with these stupendous Chaityas are also lost. 
It would seem very natural that the memory of the pious king of Sibi 
should have survived in his own janapada (state) and that all his pious 
performances would be faithfully repeated during the annual remem¬ 
brance or (jajan as it is now called or the Cult worship of Dharma 
Raja Puja. We should visualise that changes in the procedure and 
practices of the Cult worship must have been effected during the long 
period of its continuance. But the truth that gleams out through these 
legends and the Cult practices, is that the hero of the Cult worship 
is the ruler of the Sibi state of ancient India, and the name of that area 
today is Burdwan. 




CHAPTER VII 


dharmapuja in radha country. 

In this Chapter we relate and discuss the present day worshippers 
of Dhanna Raja, the worshipped (Dharmaraja), and a few of his 
pleomorphic forms that gathered around him through the ages, and the 
specific rituals observed for worshipping, and special character of the 
the objects offered him as gifts, as practised in the different areas of 
Radlia Vahga. 

To start with, attempt has been made to understand the meaning 
of the word “Dharma*" or “Dhamma” through the ages. 

DHAMMA OR DHARMA. 

Before going into the details of DharmapujS—it is worth while 
to discuss what the word Dharma means, or what was wanted of it to 
convey. Prof. Rhys Davids found much difficulty in explaining the 
correct meaning of Dhamma and says (Buddhist India, Page 292): 

“The word “Dhamma" has given, and will always give troubles 
to the translators. It connotes, or involves, so much—it never means 
exactly religion, but rather, when used in that connection, what it behoves 
a man of right feeling to do or on the other hand, what a man of right 
sense will actually hold. It lies quite apart from all questions either 

of ritual or of theology.-And while, on the other hand, the 

Dhamma was common property to them all, was Indian rather than 
Buddhist,- Tlie curious thing about this Dhamma, as a descrip¬ 

tion of a whole duty of a man, of the good layman, is, specially when we 
consider its date, its extraordinary simplicity.^’ 

Asoka left many inscriptions and edicts--and says: — 

“—Records relating to Dhamma has been caused to be written 
by me on stone for the following purpose, viz, that people may act 
according to it, and that, it may endure for a long time. And he who 
will act thus, will do what is meritorious.” (Pillar Edict No. II, Delhi 
Topra text). 

In this Edict, he poses a question—and then gives the answer 
him.self: — 
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“Thus saith king Priyadarsi, Beloved of the Gods. The practices 
of Dharma are meritorious. But what does Dharma consists of ? 

It consists of the least amount of sin, many virtuous deeds, 
comprassion, liberality, truthfullness and purity.” 

# 

Asoka did not stop here. He employed high officials to see and 
supervise that people are, in border districts specially, governed according 
to Dharma. Pillar Edict No. 1 says: — 

“Mahamatras in charge of bordering districts are also acting in the 
same way. For these indeed are the rules for them, viz, governing the 
people according to Dharama, causing happiness to them according to 
Dhamma.” 

The important rightful acts that constitute Dhamma, for the lay 
people, are given in short below: (PP. 195 to 297) Rhys Davids— 
Buddhist India). 

ROCK EDICT No. 1. 

(i) No animal may be slaughtered for sacrifice. 

(ii) Docility to parents is good. 

(iii) Liberality to friends, relatives, 

Brahmins and recluses is good. 

(iv) Not to injure living beings is good. 

(v) Economy in expenditure, and avoiding dispute is good. 

(vi) Self mastery. 

(vii) Purity of heart. 

(viii) Gratitude. 

(ix) Fidelity. 

(x) Ceremonials for luck—on occasions of sickness, wedding 
childbirth, on starting journey etc. is worthless. 

(xi) The lucky ceremony is Dhamma, and therein is included right 
conduct towards slaves and servants, honour towards teachers, 
self restraint towards living things, liberality to brahmins and 
recluses. 

(xii) Toleration—^honour should be paid to all, laymen and 
recluses alike. No one should disparage other sects. Self 
restraints in words. 

(xiii) “Man to see his deeds—‘that bad act have I done, that act 
is corruption’ A man must watch over himself, .saying; Such 
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and such acts lead to corruption—such as brutelity, cruelty, 
anger and pride—I slander not out of envy.” 

In short, these were Asoka’s Dhaima, or in other words, these were 
what Asoka wanted the lay people and others to practise as Dhamma. 

DHAMMAPADA 

Perusal of this treatise shows that the word Dhamma is very wide 
in its application. 

It may mean matter, object, quality and nature of object, form, 
conduct, way of life, law and that which regulates natural virtues. 

One who is accepted in the Buddhist order, has to adopt Trisarana, 
and observe Dasasila— or ten rules of conduct —or practice of Dhamma. 

The kings and rulers were enjoined to observe and practise 
the Ten regal Dhammas, and for them the first one is D^adhamma 
(giving of gifts). 

The stories of Sibi Jataka and Vessantara Jataka were spun round 
this Danadhamma or Parami. 

GRAMMAR would appear to be helpful and presents a more clear 
and precise meaning of the word. The word Dharma is derived from 
the root Dhr—which means—to hold, to bear, to support. 

Limiting its application to human society, the word would imply— 
all the moral qualities and conduct that hold mankind together in a 
family or tribe or clan, or in a country—or on wider basis, the whole 
of humanity or the whole of the living world. 

Here, in Dhamma, then,* man may find some code of conduct which 
when intelligently practised by all the members of the society, would 
.seem to promise mankind a happy existence. 

No wonder, therefore, that people love to respect and remember 
those who live according to" Dhamma—particularly so when they were 
Dharmikaraja or Dhammaraja—embodiment of Dhamma. 

It would appear that the members of the ruling house of Sibi (or 
Saba or Subha or Suhma or Ridha or Dryllophyllite of the Greek 
description, in the southeastern part of the Majjimadesa) were devoted 
adherents of Dharma—and that their life stories with d&na (Gift of 
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everything) as a special feature, were handed, down to posterity in Ridha 
land, from very ancient ages—through millenniums, down to the present 
time. 

Outside RSdha—in the Majjhimadesa, the Sibi and Vessantara cult 
of Danadharma must have had inspired the composers of Mahabhahita 
and the composers of the Jataka stories for composing such literature as 
would instil the idea of Dhamma among the people so that they live 
according to Dhamma. 

Maggovaggo (20) of Dhammapada enjoms every body to observe 
Ast^gik maggo and caturaryasatya. Buddhism accepted the Dana 
ideology of Vessantara —as the pivot round which the Dhamma cakra 
moved to begin with. 

In Radha countiy itself, Sibi Dhamma must have had inspired the 
people of Radha to worship their king—Sibiraja as Dhammaraja, 
plausibly from pre-Gautama days. 

DHAMMA PUJa 

We shall presently relate and discuss the Dhamma Puja as it is 
practised today, in the country of its origin—the Sibi rattha—or Radha 
or Burdwan Division. The Puja and the annual celebration survived 
among the strata of population who are less educated, more conservative 
and not so energetic in adopting newer means of improving their own 
lot and living condition, and who may be called backward population 
group at the present time. 

It is noteworthy that the ritual of worship of Dhammaraja is 
significantly different from that for the other deities. 

Brahmin priest is not employed usually for performing the PujS 
(worship)—and ageold ballads—composed *in proto Bengali, are usually 
recited during the Puja instead of in Sanskrit text, by the devotees 
themselves, 

9 

The manuscript of "Dharmapujd Bidhdn’—a treatise cai this subject, 
and believed to be a compilation of 13th century A.D., was discovered 
by M.M.H.P. Sastri and published by Bangiya Sahitya Parisad (Book 
No. 56). This period was transitional in many ways. Buddhism was 
loosing grounds, and Turks were making inroads into the country. 
Attempt for revival of Pauranic ways of life and drinking vifas gaining 
ground. This book manifests the reflections of contemporary historical 
factors in unmistakable terms. 
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The principal deity gleaming through the haze of myriads of 
covering or accompanying minor deities—^worshipped during the annual 
festival day (Naimittik Puja)—on the last day of the yean—is Sri Sri 
Vattaraka DHARMARaJa. 

The whole programme of annual worship in concept resembles—a 
highly decorated royal court—where the Vattaraka (King) is seated on 
the ornamented regal seat—surrounded by all the Departmental Heads 
of a state,—and also includes Princes from subordinate states—and 
foreign dignitaries. The subjects come with presents to offer their 
king and these are usually flowers, foods, terracotta statuette of elephants, 
horses and human forms m terracotta or actual dead body and human 

head (taken from recently and naturally dead man), 

/ 

There is no bar to offering fowls, ducks, pigs and goats to be killed 
before the royal deity. Most significant offerings of human head taken 
from naturally dead man and whole body of naiurally dead person 
are made in a few places of Burdwan. and Kandi. 

The ballads sung, cover Dharniaraja, Buddha and Kaccapa along 
with myriads of others—who gathered round Dharmaraja (covering 
deities) through the ages. 

Special offerings arc made at the “Thana”—or Sth^ia—or the place 
of Dharma worship- -m rural and urban areas alike. The offerings are 
usually limited to terracotta statuette of human form, horse and elephant, 
flower and food and water. 

In a village—of Hooghly district which is within the ancient Sibi— 
Subha or Saba, I asked a little child—standing near a minor Sthana of 

Dharmaraja. "who might be the deity worshipped here ?” 

“Ft is the Buroraja”—she said. 

She was absolutely correct in her reply. 

SibirSja—the Vessantararija whom his subjects not only did not 
forget—through the ages, but^ immortalised in this way for millenniums. 

PRESENT DAY DHARMAPUJA IN RADHA. (Burdwan Division) 
ta) GECXjRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION: — 

Dharmaraja is the popular deity of the people of RSdha—that is, 
the whole of Burdwan division less a part of Midnapore district located 
south of Kanksabati river, together with a portion of 24-Parganas— 
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west of the rivers Matla and Vidhyadhari. The Kandi subdivision of 
Murshidabad district is an important centre of Dhannapuja where the 
rituals of offering human head and human body are also observed. 

On the east of Bhagirathi, the zone of influence does not extend 
much above Lat. 23° N. On the west, beyond the border of Burdv9an. 
only isolated and patchy zones of influence as far west as Chota Nagpur 
can be traced. Isolated distribution has been noticed in Bhutan and 
Eastern Terai region. 

Annual Ceremony fGajan) is however observed throughout Bengal 
(Radha and Vanga). 

(b) THE DEVOTEES 

The bulk of the devotees are from the groups called Bauds, Bagdis, 
Domes, Hadis, Kaibarta (Jele) and Chandalas—with a sprinkling of 
Jugis, Napits, Tantis. specially the Sar^s of Chandrakona. 

Socioeconomically, these groups are less educated, less affluent, less 
progressive, and slow to accept the ideas and opportunities. 

The worship is conducted by Pandits (priests) called Dhamma 
Pandits--usually not literate—and they may be from the Jugi or Napit 
or Dome castes—and may be—male or female, but never a literate 
Brahmin. 

The Dhamma Pandits do observe some standard of personal 
cleanliness and maintain cleanliness of the “Sthana”—or place of worship 
of Dhammaraja. 

The annual celebration attracts people from all caste and creed 
and Pandits recruited for conducting the Puja, only on that occasion, 
may be a BrShmin. 

The Saraks (Sravakas) of Chandrakona conduct the Puja them¬ 
selves. So is in Budge Budge area. In a Sarak'home, Dharmaraja 
—in the shape of a tortoise (Kaccapa—from Kasyapa) is the house¬ 
hold deity for daily worship. They are non-meat eaters. 

Others do not observe any food restrictions. 

(c) DHARMA-THaNA (STHANAM). 

Place of Worship of Dhammaraja. 
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Three types of places of worship are noticed—^for Nitya puja or 
daily worship. (Though no broad divisions could reasonably be 
made). 


(i) Under open sky—usually below a tree—a Bo-tree or a 
Paikor tree—but it may be of other kinds also—older the 
tree, greater the sanctity of the sthanarii. 

Below the tree, almost always, there is a raised platform or just 
a mound of earth. The platform may be a masonry structure. The 
Sthanarii is usually sited at the junction of village pathways. There 
is no prescribed daily worship. But, flowers, milk and water are 
offered by village women folk—and a lamp is lighted in the evening 
—by the women folk living nearest to the Sthanarii. 

(ii) In temples—private or public. 

These are roofed huts—with a wooden Asana or throne for 
Dharma Raja. Daily service is regularly performed—by the owner, 
or by a Dharma Pandit appointed for the purpose, and supported by 
the devotees. The Dharma Pandit may be a Dome—male or female. 
They know some ballads—relating to Dharmaraja, but more often— 
they recite some names of persons very likely associated with the 
‘Th^a” in past ages. Apparently, what they recite, more often do 
not convey any coherent meaning or story. 

(iii) Masonry temple, except in a few private houses in Chan- 
drakona area, is rare. When present, the deity—^Dharma- 
raja usually assumed a different and more later form of 
“Hara”—which 1 shall state afterwards. 

NAIMITTIK PUJa:- 
Or Annual Puja festival— • 

This celebration is more widespread—and—is performed with 
great jubilation and devotion throughout the country—depending 
upon the number of tievotees and their affluence, from the 3rd to the 
14th day of the new moon in the month of Chaitra (last month of the 
year), for twelve days (BSramati) subject to slight variation according 
to almanac The festival is popularly called Gajan. 

In some places, Sivalingarii replaced the other visible emblems— 
but the name of Dharmaraja has b^n retained. In such places, wor¬ 
ship is performed by Br^min priest. Annual festival is held—in 
such places twice, once on the last day of the year—Chaitra Sankrflnti. 
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performed by Dharma Pandits, then again in the following Baisakha 
—new moon day by Brahmin Purohit (Priest). 

Dharmaraja, may have assumed different names in different 
localities, but the Puja is always and everywhere—offered in his name, 
and the relevant scriptural text reads as:— 

“Sri Sri Dharma Pritikama Dharmadeva Pujan”— 

(Dharmapuja Bidhan, Sahitya Parisad. Book No. 56, P. 18). 

“Sri Sri Dharma Vattaraka Pujanamaham Karisye” (—do—, P. 22). 

(iv) Visible emblems of the deity—on the Ashana or Throne- 
are usually limited to the following:— 

(a) The principal deity—Dharmaraja--may be represented 
by a piece of stone—usually a rounded one—^but without 
any regular shape or figure. More commonly, however, 
just an earthen mound may represent him. This absence 
of form appears to be based on older tradition :— 

This tradition would support the view that Dharmaraja Puja 
became popular during the period when Murtipuja (image worship) 
did not exist in eastern India. That is, the root of the cult gained 
ground during pre-Buddhist period of Indian history. Recently, 

I collected a terracotta figurine which appears to represent Dharma 
Raja, from the ruins of Mangalkota. 

Apart from this shapeless emblem of Dharmaraja, two other 
emblems with definite shape and form, which probably came in subse¬ 
quent periods, to occupy the ^me throne, not replacing Dharmaraja. 
but sharing it with him, are observed at places. 

(b) Human head, exquisitely executed—^made of timber or 
metal or stone or sundried clay beautifully coloured are 
seen in some places. In one place—(Budge Budge) the 
head resembles the head of Dhayani Buddha. Small 
sundried specimens of human heads, several in number 
are also found in places. It appears to be difficult to 
explain their presence—^unless th^ are viewed as human 
heads offered as gift to Dharmar&j&—in memory of his 
gift of own head—as has been found on front of the 
Apsidal Stui» at Takkasila (Plate XTV. Guide to Taxila, 
J. Marshall). 



Plate XX 



Budgi' Budgo-Haldaipiuix Dliarnia Rfi) Sthanani 
From Left (1) Piece of stone stands lor Dtiarma Raja 
Biiroraja ( " i (2) Wooden Human Head with 
Crown Unidentified deity Likely to he Dharniaraja 
■Bodhisatva (rare) (3) Slone Tortoise stands for 
Kaccapa or Kasyapa Buddhi (4) Stone female form 
Kaminya ’’ 
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(c) Tortoise (Kaccapa)—A tortoi^—made of sundried clay 
—or terracotta—well coloured,—or of stone—^brightly 
coloured is an unavoidable emblem—on the throne of 
Dharmaraja in many places. Big sized and very brightly 
coloured tortoise are commonly found on the throne 
of Dharmaraja— in the Sarak (Sravaka) homes of Chan- 
drakona. I have already said that this tortoise should 
be equated with Kasyapa—or Kaccapa—the third Buddha 
of the present Kalpa (epoch), 

I have also said, that Fa-Hien came and saw in Eastern India—a 
sect whose object of worship was—not Sakya Muni, but the three 
Buddhas of the past and in this region the worship of Kaccapa 
(tortoise) survived, it would appear. 

(cl) Anadilingarii replaced the traditional deities, in many 
temples. There are evidences to show, that when 
Buddhism degenerated, during 11th to 13th centuries, 
deities of of Buddhist origin were being transformed for 
inclusion into Pauraiiik pantheon. How these prcx:essc.s 
of absorption were working is well illustrated by a sloka 
(verse)—quoted in “Shin-i-tian”—^“Procedures of Tatha- 
gatas”--translated into Chinese and then retranslated— 
(Chapter XX, page 198, Pilgrimage of Fa-Hien, Vangabasi 
Publication); 


‘Namo 


Buddhaya 

Namo 


Dharmaya 

Namo 


Sanghaya 

Namo 

OM 

Kasyapaya 

Hara 


Hara Hara 

Namo 


Kasyapaya 

Arhate 

Samjjak 

Svalia ” 

Sambuddhaya 


It is, therefore, no wonder, that Kara (Siva or Mahadeva) replaced 
the others, in course of time. But the most significant thing to be 
noticed, is that the replacing deity retained the old name of Dharma¬ 
raja—^and, today hundreds of temples are housing Dharmaraja—in 
the form of AMdilingarh in Calcutta proper and around and in the 
Radha country. Worship, in such cases, is conducted under 
Paur^ik procedures. 
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It is noteworthy to mention that a good number of such Lingams 
are popularly called Buro Siva (Old Siva). 

In Calcutta and greater Calcutta areas, there are any number of 
Buro Sivtolla (place of old Siva). 

“DHARMA PUJa BIDHaN”— by Ramai Pandit and Sri Raghu- 
nandan (13th Century A.D.) 

(Vangiya Sahitya Parisad Granthabali No. 56). 

This manuscript was discovered by M.M. Hara Prasad Sastri and 
it was published by Vangiya S^itya Parisad—in 1917 bearing the 
No. 56. 

The book contains (a) Ballads (Gathas) in old Bengali—supposed 
to be of earlier age. and (b) Sanskrit Verses and Puja Procedures - - 
believed to be later additions, to incorporate Pauranic elements into 
the Puja procedure. 

Deities of Pauranik, and Buddhist origin have been treated with 
equal veneration. Mention of local popular deities—ghosts of them- - 
male and female- is a significant feature of this treatise. The local 
tradition of Dharmaraja being a pious—D^asila (charitable) king is 
available in the ballads of this book. Ramai Pandit is supposed to 
have collected the Gath^- and modernised them in 13th Century 
A.D. The tradition of Dharmaraja being a Danasila (charitable) 
Raja, is well reflected in a ballad in page 164 of the book : 

“Karpur Tambul Jogaila anadyer thain; 

Karpur T^bul Paiya Dharnia haila ekmon 

dekho ashya DANAPATI SRi, DHARMA CHARAN”. 

The word “Danapati*’ means giver of gifts, and qualify Dharma 
Raja as such. 

t 

Following the then local tradition, the book mentioned about 
a royal ceremonial court—where Vattaraka Sri Sri Dharmaraja 
is seated on a golden throne with Dwarapala at the entrance. 
Raja Guru and Raja Pandit by his sides. Then all others like Dhar- 
mlldhikari, SSntivigrahi—and Feudatory chiefs and the others whose 
presence is a must according to court protocol, are present. The 
devotees, then come with their gifts for offering to the Dharmaraja™ 
according to their might. 
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This picture betrays the teal nature of Dharmaraja—that he was 
a king of tlie region—Radha. 

THE GIFTS. THEIR NATURE AND KIND AS OFFERED TO 
DHARMARaJa 

(1) ON MINOR FESTIVAL OCCASIONS: Gifts placed on the 
Dharma Sthana ate. terracotta horses, elephants and human figurines 
—representing children—^apart from flower, food and water. 

(2) ON ANNUAL FESTIVAL OCCASION: The offerings are more 
elaborate, and consist of; 

(a) Terracotta figurine of horses, elephants and humtm childr^ 
as above; 

(b) Flower, milk or water (of Ganges) and food; 

(c) Head of (recently dead) dead man; placed in a basket—is 
placed or paraded before Dharmaraja; 

(d) Whole body of a recently dead (naturally) man is placed on 
a bamboo made carrier—and paraded before Dharmaraja. 
TTiis practice is extant in Kandi Subdivision—^and in villages 
Pal^i, Kurmun and Jamalpur of Rurdwan, as has been seen 
by author on the 29th day of the last month of the year 
1339 B.S. 

(e) Living animals like goats, pigs, ducks and fowls—^are 
sacrificed before Dharmaraja—at places in Kandi and 
Burdwan district. But no animal sacrifice is made before 
Dharmaraja—of Chandrakona in Bankura. 

The traditional ritual of gifts and their nature, made before 
Dharmaraja, deserves special attention for assessment of the origin of 
the style of the gifts. The Dharma Pandits and the devotees failed to 
give the explanation for such grotesque nature of the gifts. The origin 
is forgotten—the link is lost* to popular mind. 

It would appear that this .ritualistic tradition—must have been in 
practice in some foim or other for millenniums—and can be linked up 
with the episodes of pre Gautama the Buddha epoch—and from before 
the age when the stor>' of Bodhisatva offering his head as gift, and his 
body to save a dying tiger— were made up—to high light the merits of 
Danadhamia (giving of gifts). 

The Stupas in memory of Bodhisatva’s offering of the gift of own 
head and offering of own body, were believed to have been erected by 
Asoka in Takkasila. 
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Fa-Hien stated the stupa as Chu-Sha-Shi-Lo—or gift of head stupa. 
(Chapter XI. Pilgrimage of Fa-Hien). 

He also stated about the tower, as he saw it—built in memory of 
Bodhisatva*s gift or abandonment of own body, which I discussed before. 
(Chapter XI, Fa-Hien’s Pilgrimage). • 

Hsiian Tsang mentioned about the story and tradition, but the 
stupas and lowers were not standing in Takkasila when he visited the 
place. 

I have already discussed these towers and stupas on the basis of 
the findings—described by Sir J. Marshall. (Temple D. Plate XIV, 
and IX, Guide to Taxila, J. Marshall). 

Having been erected in 3rd century B.C. the stupas and towers 
must have attracted thousands of devotees till about 450 A.D. The 
more affluent devotees must have made gifts of terracotta heads which 
they acquired from local markets at Takkasila, to place them as offering 
in the memorial stupas and temples to show obeisance to the Bodhistva 
—who offered his own head as gift. My assumption is supported by 
the findings in front of the stupa—at Takkasila as has been stated before. 
I would, therefore, equate the present traditional style of offering 
(parading before Dharmaraja) human head, and human body as gift 
to the Dharmaraja in memory of his giving the same for the cause of 
Dhamma—with the tradition prevailing in 3rd century B.C. to 5th 
century A.D. associated with the relevant stupas in Takkasila, of offering 
terracotta heads (Temple D. Plate XIV, Guide to Taxila J.M.). 

I’he elegant and stupendous towers and stupas of Takkasila 
crumbled down to dust and were lying as such for over 1600 years. 

In Radha country on the other hand, popular zeal and devotion to 
Dharmaraja would appear to have kept \he old tradition alive, and 
people of Radha, on the occasion of annual Dharmapuja,—continued 
to offer human head and body to Dharmaraja—considering this kind 
of gifts would be dearest to His heart, for he made* such gifts ages ago 
(Long before 6th century B.C.). 

The tradition of offering terracotta horses, elephants and human 
figurines before Dharmaraja as gifts, might have similarly been inspired 
by the gifts of own children and horses and elephants, made by 
Vessantara the Dharmaraja—the king of the Sibis in Radha^ country. 

These traditional ways of offering gifts, and the special and peculiar 
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nature of the gifts themselves—^would appear to link up the Sibi Raja 
Vessantara,—the Dharmaraja, and the Bodhisatva together, and one 
may wonder, if they were not the same person—or persons of the same 
house of the Sibis of the Radha country. 

The cult of Dharmapuja—does not exist anywhere outside the 
Radha and its adjacent parts today. The socioeconomic position of 
the people who are the patrons and devotees of Dharamapuja is 
comparatively low. They were less vulnerable to the whirl pools of 
political and socioreligious changes occurring in the country thrmigh 
the ages, and were less affected by them than the more progressive section 
of the population were liable to. 

Undisturbed, they remained attached to the age old beliefs and 
customs and traditions and to their pious danasila (charitable) king 
Sibi Raja, the Dharmaraja. 

It is noteworthy that people of similar economic and social position, 
are living in the other provinces in India but they are completely ignorant 
about Dharmapuja. 

Why and how then these millenniums old customs and traditions 
about Dharmapuja found a safe place in the popular mind of the 
Radha country alone ? 

Logically, this can be explained by the possible presence of a strong 
local cause in Radha only and which played abiding influence for the 
continuance of this tradition, belief and custom. 

This local cause, I would propose, is that Radha is the home land 
of the personage worshipped as Dharmaraja. His people gave him 
this name,—Jataka called him Sibiraja—Vessantara. and Buddhist 
literature lionised him as Bodhisatva—who completed all the Pararais 
and Emperor Asoka built stupendous Stupas in memory of His super¬ 
human gift.s, at Takkasila. 

To return baeft to Dharmapuja texts, the ballads—often in old 
Bengali, equate Dharmaraja with Buddha and Pauranik Avataras. One 
of these says (Page 280). 

“ laladhir tire sth^ Boddharupe Bhagaban 

hoye tumi Kripabalokan-” 

—God in the form of Buddha near the seacoast. 

Looks with piety and compassion. 
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Obviously it equates Buddha with Jaggannath of Puri temple. 
KACCAPA—the third Buddha of the present Kalpa was given equal 
respect and seat of honour, along with Gautama the Buddha who was 
not unseated to make room for him but a seat in addition, on the same 
throne, and of equal honour, was given to Kaccapa. 

A verse of the book (Page 90) says. 

“ Kaccaparupadharam mohirh manoharam 

Nille^mtfi niranjanarh Sri Dharraaya namah.” 

—worship pure spotless Sri Dharma in the fascinating 
form of a tortoise. 

Here, Kaccapa has been assumed to be Sri Dharma in the form of 
a Kaccapa or tortoise. It may be recalled that the correct name of 
the third Buddha is Kasyapa. In its prakrit transliterated form, it 
becomes Kaccapa—which means a tortoise. 

The universal presence of a tortoise on the throne of Dharmaraja, 
was variously tried to be explained during the last fifty years. 

Some tried to label it as a totem of the Adibashis (tribals) of adjacent 
Vanabhumi or forest country. 

Others called it a Menhir 

Some others again tried to equate it with the Kurma—the second of 
the Avataras, of Pauranic origin. 

MM. Kara Prasad Sastri says: — 

“ The term Dharmapuja came to be applied to worship of stujm— 
the visible emblem of Buddhism to the ignorant multitude” “—The 
representation of Dharma in many places is a tortoise. Now, tortoise 
is a miniature representation of a stupa with five nicjies for five Dhayani 
Buddhas—” 

It would appear that all the above quoted opinions might have 
missed the mark, and they have not taken into account, the role of 
Kasyapa or Kaccapa. who along with Kanaka Muni and Krakucchanda— 
was being worshipped by the Buddhists of eastern India—(Travel notes 
of Fa-Hien refers—“ These honour the three Foes (Buddhas) of the past 
time—Sakya Muni alone they honour not ”). 
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Fa-Hien believed, timt those who worshipped the Buddhas of the 
past time—were sectaries of Thiao Tha or Devadatta (Gk>tamakas ?). 

Curiously enough, the people worship this emblem of Kaccapa— 
tortoise—without knowing what or whom they worship. They, however, 
take Kaccapa to be Dharmaraja. The Kaccapa is called “Buro” 
meaning “ the old ”...by the devotees. As Kaccapa holds the position 
of the third Buddha—of the present Kalpa,—so he must be older than 
Gautama the Buddha holding the fourth position, according to the belief 
of those who supported the plurality of Buddha. 

As Dharmaraja is also known by the popular name—BUROR aJa 
— it needs some explanation. This popular name signifies that 
Dharmaraja must be BURO—that is, older than Gautama the Buddha 
and he must be a Raja—a king. Both of these two conditions are 
satisfied by the Muni king Vessantara of the Sibis, who had been raised 
to the high position of Bodhisatva in Buddhist thought. 

As a Bodhisatva (previous birth) he is anterior to Gautama the 
Buddha. This popular name BURORaJa as it is extant in Radha. 
can therefore be aptly applied to mean Vessantara. the king of the house 
of the Sibis of Sibi Rastra or Radha. 

The throne of Dharmaraja is now being shared between; — 

(a) The Bodhisatva—Vessantara the Buroraja—the real and 
oldest owner of the throne—as Dharmaraja, from ages before 
birth of Gautama; 

(b) The third Buddha—Kasyapa Buddha or Kaccapa being a 
Buddha anterior to Gautama the Buddha may also claim to 
be Buro (old), and 

(c) Gautama the BiSddha. 

On the basis of the evidences available from the inscriptions found 
in Dharmarajika Chaitya at Taxila site, if Gautama the Buddha is 
designated as Dharmaraja, the Bodhisatva—Vessantara—the king 
of the Sibi rastra obviously becomes entitled for the epithet "Agra 
DharmatajS ”. “ AgradharmarajS ”, (of the Kharosthi inscription on a 
stone lamp found in a Chaitya of Dharmarajika Chaitya refers—Guide 
to Taxila J.M. P. 57)—means the same as “Buroraja” in Prakrit. 
Kasyapa does not appear to have had any daim at all, to ocaipy a place 
on this throne. He was neither a Ruler, nor he had any Giving of 
Gifts ” to his credit. 
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Curiously enough, today, Kasyapa or Kaccapa is the visible emblem 
of Dharmaraja occupying almost all the “ Stlmas ” or places of worship, 
except where ‘Kara’ or Anadilingam in different names replaced them 
both. 

In relevant scriptural text, however, the worship and# offerings of 
presents arc made in the name of “ Sri Sri Vattaraka Dharmaraja ” as 
told before and not in the name of Kaccapa. 

Some differences in the different districts of Radha—(Burdwan) are 
observed regarding the popular secondary names of Dharmaraja (Local), 
in the nature of emblems—and in kinds of the gifts made—on annual 
festival or worship day. 

They are given below as rough guide. 


District 

Local names of 

Nature of 

Nature of Gifts 

and place 

Dharmaraja 

Emblems 

by devotees 

Bankura 

Dharmaraja— 

Tortoise m Stone 

Terracotta horse, 


Sitalndrayan Roy 

Stone Tortoise 

elephant, manikin - 


(Rajgram) 

Tortoise 

Water, milk and 


iMoynapore) 

Pull sized stone 

ilower. 


Bankura Roy 

Tortoise 

Annual festival in 


(Indus—Baital) 

Dhayani Buddha 

Asada on full moon 


Banku Muni 

Murti 

day—procession in 


Khudi Roy 

Kaccapa —Stone 

chariot with two 


(Katulpur) 

made 

tull sized wooden 


Buroraj, Buro, 
Baram Dharmaraja 
(Bellator). 

Tortoise brightly 
coloured 

Stone with 
metallic eyes. 

horses. 

Burdwan 

Dharmaraja 

Buroraja 

Buro 

Dharmathakur 

Jshaneswar 

Dharmathakur 

1 

1 

o 

Q 

» 

Terracotta horses 
elephant and 
manikin— 

(Mangalkota Nutan- 
hat. animal sacri¬ 
fice.) 

Human head and 
body (in villages— 
KURMUN, PALASI, 
JAMALPUR) on 
29th of the last 
month of the year. 

Kandi 

Rudra Dev 
Dharmaraja 

— Do — 

—Do— and Human 
head and human 
body of dead per- 
'tsons. 

Animal sacrifice 

common. 


Plate XXI 



MCJK Mounds Gift of Tenacottd Horses to DljannarAiA 
in front of built up palaee 



Gift of Teiiacotta Horsi's and 
Elephants cou!d be seen Dharma 
R.ai St‘’anainat Niitanhat 
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District 
and place 

Local names of 
Dharmaraja 

Nature of 
Emblems 

Nature of Gifts 
by devotees 

Chandrakona 

Garbeta 

Ghatal 

Dharmathakur 
Bankura Roy 

Sital Roy 

Swaroop—Nkrayan 

Tortoises pre¬ 
dominate, size 

2/3 feet dla. 

Stone made-brightly 
coloured 

Dhayanl Buddha 
in Sarak houses. 

No animal sacrifice. 
Terracotta horse, 
elephant and mani¬ 
kin, water, milk and 
flower. 

Howrah and 
Hooghly 

Buroraja 

Buro 

Dharmathakur 

Dharmaraja 

Heaps of Stone- 
mound, and 

Kaccapa 

Anadlslvalingam. 

Elephant, horses suid 
manikin terracottas 
specially on festival 
days and on other 
days milk, water 
and flower. 

Birbhum 

Banku Mum 

Dharmaraja 

Dharmathakur 

Sinl Deota 

Earthen Mounds, 
Stone heaps. 

Tortoise 

— Do — 

24-Prg8. 

Dharmaraja 

Dharmathakur 

Stone heaps or 

Siia, Buddha 
head-may be gift 
head. Small 
terracotta tortoise 

_Do - 

Calcutta 

Dharmaraja 

Anadisivalingam 

— Do — 


— Do¬ 


lt should be understood that only a few, out of the hundreds present m the 
Towns and Villages of Radha VaAga have been described here. 





CHAPTER vm 


In this concluding chapter we propose to make an attempt to piece 
together and correlate the salient points brought out and discussed in 
the previous chapters TI to VII. It will be more or less repetition of 
what has already been said. Nevertheless, it might be worthwhile 
attempting to string together the discernible acts of the long drawn 
drama associated with the life of the Prince of the Sibi desa—the Radlia 
country, and his striving for a standard of ethical code of conduct for 
ilie humanity to take note of. His idea was rediscovered, at it were, 
at Vessantarasrama by Gautama and boosted up by him during his later 
day preachings as Gautama the Buddha. The Sibi life and doctrine of 
self abnegation acquired a new dimension after their adoption by 
Gautama during his days of struggle to obtain Buddha-hood. Tathagata, 
during his first discourse after the Dhamiacakra Pravartana, before the 
people of his own clan, identified Sibi Prince Vessantara as himself—in 
his previous birth. Memory of the Sibi Prince and episodes of his 
striving is almost lost to our age. Some that survived the millenniums 
and available to our age gleams through the Sibi legend recorded in 
Vanaparva ot the Epic Mahabharata, and the Buddhist scriptural 
writings—the Jataka. Indirect reference is available in Avidure Nid^a 
of Jataka Atthavannana, and the poetical works of Asvaghosa—the 
Buddhacarita, and repeated in Milindapanaha. That the moral code of 
conduct as exemplified by the Sibi Prince was alive in popular memory 
during the third and fourth century B.C. is supported by Asoke the Great 
highlighting the Sibi episodes and their underlying morals by getting 
stupendous stupas built to commemorate the hero and his activities, at 
Takkasila, the place of his liking and probably also to boost up the 
propagation of the Dhamma beyond the border, to the West and north. 

Buddhist literature, the Jataka and Avidure NidSna lionised the 
Sibi Kings and the ethical code of conduct practised by them. This 
process however, caused some transformation of their identity as 
individual and they were id^tified as Bodhisatva, or Gautama the 
Buddha in his previous birth. This has been done in the Samabadban 
part of the Jataka stories. The Atitavastu—or the past history contained 
in the main story remained undisturbed and preserved in the original 
form—as the ancient Indian Folk lores, along with associated Gathas. 
These, it is believed by scholars, have been handed down unchanged, 
from mouth to mouth from hundreds of years liefore birth of Gautama. 


0 
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These Folklores are believed to be already very very old when they were 
included in the Sutra pitakas as Jatakas with the addition of two 
paragraphs on Prattutpanna Vastu or Introductory story and Sama- 
badhana or concluding indentihcation. 

Prof. Hofrath Btihler—considered to be a great authority on Ancieni 
Indian history says—“There are remarkably few traces of Buddhisn: 
in those stories, and that they do not describe the condition of India ir 
the third or fourth century B.C„ but an older one." 

Prof. Rhys Davids summed up his considerations on Jataka by 
saying: “In the oldest extant Jatakas, the Buddha, in his previous 
birth is never identified with animal, or with an ordinary man. He is 
identified only with some famous sage of by gone times ” (Buddhist 
India—Prof. R. Davids, Chapter XI). 

MahSvastu AvadSna also says: “Bodhisatvas are bom in one 
of two classes of families, either a noble (Ksatriya) or a Brahman family. 
When the nobles dominate the earth, the Bodhisatvas are bom in noble 
family. When the Brahmans dominate, they are bom in a Brahman 
family—” 

(The Mahavastu Vol. II, p. 1. J. J. Edition). 

During the Maurya and Sunga periods (3rd and 2nd century B.C.) 
Vessantara episodes of the gifts of the elephant to Kalinga has been 
extensively utilised in architectural decorations of the stupas at Bharhut 
and Sanchi showing thereby that the legends were widely known to the 
people of Majjhimadesa and Malwa during those days. 

Active popular devotion which was being shown to the memory 
of the Sibi Princes—^named as Bodhisatva and Agra-Dharmaraja in 
Takkasila from the 3rd century B.C. appears to have ceased from 
the middle of the 5th century A.D. after the huge memorial stupas 
were completely demolished ^ the white Huns. None remained on 
the stage to repair and rebuild them. The cloudy of oblivion seemed 
to be thickening, since then, on the Sibi legends of bygone days. A 
few cryptic lines of Greek writing on Sibae and Sobii tribes living in 
Afghanisthan or inbetween the Hydaspes and Akesines se^ to have 
numbed the inquisitiveness of modem scholars to attempt any reason¬ 
able search to identify the Sibi Rastra as related in the Epic and Jataka. 
Early nineteenth century saw us ignorant about the locaticm of 
Takkasila also. ^ 

Archaeological excavations fortunately brought out the Takkasila 
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site and exposed the ruins of the four Great stupas spoken of by Fa-Hien. 
His records passed cm to us the legends asscmiated with the life of the 
Bodhisatva who had been commemorated by those great stupas. 

The presence of a motif of two birds with one body perched on 
the Shikhara (spire) of a “ BENGAL ROOF ” in the niche of a stupa 
at Takkasila unmistakably helps us to identify the particular stupa to 
be the “ Gift of own body flesh ” memorial stupa. The peculiar style 
and form of the motif help us to locate the place of happening of the 
Episode to be in Radha country. The story must have had originally 
spread from Radha located on the south eastern side of Majjhimadesa^ 
where it was kept m memory through folklore, by the people of Majjhima 
desa and Radha and would appear to have been includ^ later into the 
Mahabharata and Jatakas and thus pavssed on to us to the present day. 

My above stated contention gets further support from the 

(A) Geographical data available in Vessantara Jdtaka: and 

(B) Analytical study of the Folkcult of Dhannapujd and its associated 
rituals of Gifts to Dharmardjd as practised till to day, in the RSdha 
desa specially, and in whole of Raciha Vanga in some form, and their 
correlation with the legends associated with the Four Great Stupas of 
Takkasila, as heard and described by Fa-Hien in 400 A.D., and, the 
th«i character of the popular ritual of showing devotion in scmie of the 
stupas as substantiated by tlie exhibits found on the stupa sites after 
archaeological excavation of Takkasila site was carried out, and 
identification of the “BENGAL ROOF” motif in the stupa of the 
“ Gift of own body flesh ” (which Sir J. Marshall wrongly called “ Shrine 
of the double headed eagle ”) was made. (Plate XII, Guide to Taxila, 
J. M. P. 

(A) Considerations on the Geographical location of Sibi Rattha and 
its chief city Jetuttara, and CetalCeti Rattha, with reference to 
the context of Vessantara Jdtaka {547). 

According to Sibi Jataka (499) and Ummadanti Jfitaka (527) the 
name of the chief city of Sibi Rattha was Aritthapura. The names of 
Sibi Rattha and its i^pital Aritthapura have be^ mentioned incidentally 
in Mahaummagga Jitaka J546). 

A great deal of confused thinking seems to have prevailed in the 
minds of those who wanted to equate the Sibi of Vessantara Jfitaka 
with (i) Sibae, the decaidants of Herakles, whom Alexander has been 
stated to have met—on the western slope of Bolar; (N. E. Afghanisthan); 

(Ptolemy—McCrindle’s Edition, Page—290). 
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or with (ii) Sibae, whom followers of Alexander met round about the 
rock AORNOS (Swat Valley)—bounded on three sides by a loop of 
Indus and on its right bank; 

or with (iii) tlie Sibae or Sobii, (as called by Curtius) occupying the 
country between Hydaspes and Akesines; 

or with (iv) the Sibai of Dionysios, living between Kophes (Kabul river) 
and Hydaspes (Jhelum river), and the people of Hydana and the 
Ormanian hosts (Cunningham’s Geography of Ancient India, Pages 
189-199). 

About these descriptions of the decendants of Herakles, Strabo 
says—“Generally speaking the men who have hitherto written on the 
affairs of India were a set of liars,—descriptions so conflicting and 
incredible—’’ Cunningham’s Geography of Ancient India, Pp. 17, 18). 

The discovery of a steatite relief repicsenting the story of the Gift 
of body flesh, in Swat Valley (Udayana, probably from Mangalawar 
Stupa site) inspired some to hold that Swat Valley was the Sibi rattha 
of the Sibis of Jataka Stories. 

Such reliefs decorating the memorial stupas could be found 
anywhere from Central Asia to Ceylon and Afghanisthan to Far East, 
and would, in no way suggest such places to be the place of occurrence 
of the episode depicted in them. 

Again, some inscribed coins found in a place about 11 miles north 
of (3iitor (Rajasthan) bearing the name of “ Majjhimikaya—Sivi 
Janapadassa” (Arch. Survey. Rep. VI. P. 196; J.A.S.B. 1887, P. 74), 
led Cunningham and others to equate Mewar region with the Sibi Rattha 
of Jataka. , 

The Sibis have been mentioned in Rig Veda, (VII, 187)—(Ved 
Index II. pp. 381-2) along with Alinasa, Paktas. Bhalanasas and Visanins. 
Riktas have been identified as the present day Paktoons living N.W. 
Frontier. This supported the belief that a tribe called Sibi (of Rig. 
Veda) were living in that region along with the Paktas. 

With due regards to the observations made by scholars as stated 
above, the existence of the Sebae. Soboii or Sobai around Swat and 
Indus rivers and of a Sibi janapada near about Mewar, at different times 
would seem to be acceptable. 
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But it should be clearly understood that the Sivi/Sibi of the J^takas 
and of the Mahabharata is different from them. The Geographical 
descriptions contained in the Vessantara Jataka (547), and a passage 
in Mahaummaggo Jataka (546) very clearly place Sibi Rattha in the 
South Eastern region of Majjhima desa having a common boundary 
for some distance with Kalinga and Ceta ratthas with Ceta lying 
in between Sibi and Kalinga. 

Following the footsteps of Prince Vessantara on his banishment 
to Vankagiri. we got a Kalinga border village sixty miles away from 
the Sibi capital Jetuttara. This village has been stated to be thirty 
miles away from the Ceta Nagara. The existence of a pargana called 
Ceta or Cetua down to the present time in the Ghatal Subdivision of 
Midnapore District was not known, as it would appear, to the Pali 
scholars who wanted to equate Ceta/Ceti with Cedi known to be located 
in modern Bundelkhand south of Jamuna river, without stating any 
point in favour of the opinion. Following the footsteps of Vessantara— 
and after covering ninety miles (thirty Yojanas) from Jetuttara (Mangal- 
kota) site we reach the heart of Ceta near about Daspur, in Ghatal, on 
the Silabati river. Following the footsteps towards the forest land— 
westwards, for fift^n yojanas (fortyfive miles) we get the forest land near 
about Ranibandh and Fulkusma. From this point—Vessantara took a 
due northerly route and .saw two hills, and a river which he had to ford, 
then another hill, as land marks. We. on our course following 
Vessantara’s route, got these land marks and they were Masak Pahar 
(Gandhamadan), Pora or Jalhari Pahar (Vipula), then we had to cross 
R. Dwarakeswar (Ketumati) to reach Nalika which we equated with the 
broad upland known locally as Dumri between Cbliatna and Jhatipahari. 
From this region—the route of Vessantara changed to north easterly 
direction. After covering a total distance of about fortyfive miles, 
(fifteen yojanas) from the Vanadwar, we saw a lake receiving at its 
north eastern side a perennial spring flowing from a hill which in 
Vessantara Jataka was stated as the Vankagiri, the destination. We 
recognised this as Susuia paffar, and after going up, got the foursquare 
pond—^just as has beoi stated in Jataka (547). 

The description'of the lake, the spring flowing from Vankagiri into 
the north eastern comer of the lake and then the description of the 
“ Caturassa pokkarani ” (foursquare pond) are all amazingly accurate 
down to the present time. 

The identification of Susunia Pahar as the Vankagiri of Vessantara 
Jataka would seem to be final. Its map reference is approximately 
Lat 23°.28' North, Long 87° East, and is located in the district of 
Bankura and about fourteen miles north west from Bankura town. 
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JStaka (547) further states that, king SaRjoy with full contingent 
of the Armed Forces of the Sibis, came down from Jetuttara by a 
straight newly made road to VaRkagiri by forced marches and took a 
day and a night to reach here. The distance between Mangalakota and 
Vankagiri, as the crow flies, comes to about sixty miles, and this 
distance could possibly be covered by the armed forces’ personnel in 
twentyfour hours. They had chariots and elephants with them. This 
fact would seem to go further to substantiate the correctness of our 
identification of Sibi and its capital Jetuttara, Ceta, and Vankagiri sites as 
proposed during the discussions and while following the footsteps of 
Prince Vessantara, of Jataka referwice. 

The relevant JStaka Gatha (No. 714) says: 

“Te gantva digliam addh^am ahorattanam accaye, 
padesantam upagaflchum yattha Vessantara ahu ’ti” 

(Jataka p. 581, Vol. VI. Fausbdll) 

“A night and day they marcht, and came to the end of their 

long road 

And entered on the district where Vessantara abode.” 

(Cowell’s trans. Vol. VI. p. 299). 

SaRjoy and Prince Vessantara and the Armed Forces returned back 
to Jetuttara by the Cfeta route—which was covered by Vessantara on 
his banishment to Vankagiri. 

This fact would suggest that, at that time. Cteta was a vassal State 
subordinate to tl^ Sibis. There is a Gatha also to support this view. 
A passage in Mahaummaggo Jataka (546) states that a person when 
going from Videha Rajya to Panch^a, diverted to Sibi, and then renewed 
the journey to Panchala from Sibi. 

$ 

P^chala’s location is just East to Long 79°. Sibi and Jetuttara 
should therefore be located further to the east of Long 79° E. All places 
in Swat Valley, Indus Valley or any place in Mew'ar would lie much to 
tlie West of PSnchala, and opinions in favour of the location of Sibi 
to be located in any place west of Long ,79° E are discounted by this 
Jataka (546) reference. 

Id^tification of Sibae or Sobii of the Gredc descriptitm as Sibi 
of I&taka, and of Sibi and Jettaraur near Mewar as such and Purgitar’s 
attempt to place it to the north of Kuruksetra (J.R.A.S. 1908, p. 322) 
are all discounted by this Mahaummaggo Jataka refwence, 
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The Vessantara Jataka (547) Ummadanti Jataka (527) and Sibi 
Jataka (499) clearly show the development, continuation and elaboration 
of the ethical principles- the “ Sivi Dhamma ” (Ummadanti Jataka). 
and these Jatakas would appear to have been elaborated in the context 
of the Sibi princes of the same rattha, and their “ Sibi Dhamma.” 

While Jetuttara site could be equated with the presentday location 
of Mangalakota, Aritthapur—would be a second city of the Sibis. 
Jataka does not give any clue to its location. 

Ve.ssantara Jataka (547) again and again mentioned about the Uggas 
(Ugra Khatriya.s) who, as is understood from the Jatakas were significant 
numerically, and politically played dominant part in both the Sibi and 
Ceta Mahajanapadas—during the pre-Buddhist days, that is, before 
564 B.C. It is noteworthy that substantial number of Ugra Khatriyas 
live, down to the pre^nt time, within the borders of this region, and 
that they have not been reported to be living in any region outside 
Radha—Vahga, in caisus report, in significant number. 

Ptolemy’s Map shows Saba by the side of Adamas and to the South 
of Mons OUXUf^'OS, with its metropolis Sibrium near about the 
location of Mangalakota. Saba would seem to stand for Sibi, and 
Sibrium for Sibipuram. 

As for the location of Ceta Mahajanapada, the description contained 
in Vessantara Jataka, and our following up of the footsteps of 
Vessantara, and existence of an old place of the same name over the 
site would appear to settle for good that the Ceta Mahajanapada of 
Jataka was occupying the same region as the present day Ceta or Cetua 
in the present day Ghatal Subdivision, lying by the side of the Silabati 
river in the northern part of Midnapore District, and was located 
inbetween the Sibimahajanapada on the north and Kalinga to its South. 

In view of the evidences discussed above. Prof. Rhys Davids 
remarks “The Cetis were probably the same tribe as call^ Cedis” 
(Buddhist India—^p. 26, Prof. R. Ihivids), near Kosambi or modem 
Bundelkhand, would seem to be nothing more than wild guess. His 
opinion is further discounted by the Hastigumpha Kharavela Inscription. 

If the conception of fiodhisatva which got so prominent a place 
in Buddhist thou^t is really based on personages who actually lived in 
pre-Gautama days, the stories of their great humane activities spinning 
round their life stories in course of centuries, as Prof. H. Buhler thought, 
there should exist, in all probabilities a popular version of those stories— 
told, sung and popularly displayed as drama—the drama of the life 
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and activities of the personage, by the people of the regicm where the 
personage was bom, lived and worked. This phenomentm would 
to have come ime in course of time as the Cult worship of Dharma Raja 
by the people of Sibi—which subsequently became known as Radha 
and Burdwan Division of today. The aspects of humane activities 
associated with the patron Bodhisatva of great Takkasila stupas, as 
described by Fa-Hien, in 400 A,D. and brought out and supported by 
the findings of the excavations carried out by Sir J. Marshall in 1912-16. 
reflected in the Cult worship rituals of Dharmapuja in Burdwan Division 
of today, with amazing similarity. The conclusion that the memory of 
the personage (Sibi Raja) has been kept alive by the people of the region 
where he was bom, grew up, and played the humane drama of life, 
through this cult worship of Dharmapuja, would seem to be inescapable 
and irrefutable. Gautama rediscover^ him during his sojourn on 
Vankagiri, worked on his ideas, and Buddhism absorbed him and called 
him Bodhisatva, it would appear 

(B) THE FOLK CULT WORSHIP OR DHARMAPUJA IN RADHA 

VANGA AND THE ASSOCIATED RITUALS OF GIFTS TO 

DHARMARaJa. 

This Folk cult worship of Dharmaraja (BURO or BURORAJA 
meaning “ The older one ” and “ The old King ”) is a widely practised 
popular ceremony m Radha Vanga upto the present time. It has been 
proposed to equate the Dharmaraja, Buro and Buroraja—the popular 
deity of the Cult worship with the Agra Dharmaraja and the Bodhisatva 
in honour of whom, the four Great stupas were built at Takkasila. 
The reasons have already been stated and discussed before. Further, 
the Sibi Up^hyan of Mahabharata, the Sibi Jataka and Vessantara 
Jataka read and analysed, in the light of the legends associated with 
the Four Great Stupas at Takkasila as stated by Fa-Hien, and the very 
special nature of the ritual of gift offerings made to the Dharmaraja of 
present day Radha, all lead to tlie inescapable conclusion that the 
Bodhisatva, and Agra Dharmaraja now worshipped in Radha are one 
and the same and who also emerges out and shines through the foggy 
memory of the millenniums as the Siviraja—Vessantara, the mler of the 
Sibi country of Radha, located in the south eastern part of Majjhima 
desa. 

The epithet—^Dharmaraja is supposed by scholars, to stand for 
Gautama the Buddha. But. by then, the original Dharmaraja must have 
acquired the epiUiet—“Agra Dharmaraja” as the discovery of the 
Kharosthi inscription in the area of the main Chapel at Takkasila would 
suggest. (Plate IV, page 57 Guide to Taxila, J. Marshall). 
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This would appear to be a strong case for renaming the Dharma- 
rijikS. Chaitya. to be more correctly called—“Agra Dharmarajika 
Chaitya.” It is noteworthy to remember that the Stupas at Takk^a 
were built in hcHiour of the Bodhisatva. 

It would seem to be very natural that after adoption of SibirSjg 
as Bodhisatva. the rituals of DharmapujS acquired some Buddhist colour. 
This is supported by the Thirteenth century book—“Dharmapuji 
Bidha^ ”—(Book No. 56—B.S. Parisad). This brings out also some 
non-Buddhist and pre-Buddhist characteristics of the cememonies of 
the Puja. The text on page 170, on goat sacrifice in front of Dharmaraja 
reads: 

“—Sridharma pretaye imam puranarii. 

-Chagarii—balim dade—” —I sacrifice this mature goat to 

please Sri Dharma—about sacrificing gift animal (goat) in front of 
bharmaraia. 

We have seen that the practices of Bali or sacrificing gift animals and 
birds in front of Dharmaraja is prevalent m northern Radha and Kandi 
Subdivision. Sacrificing of gift chickens, pigeons, goats and pigs in front 
of Dharmaraja during the Annual Celebration would strongly suggest 
the non-Buddhistic, most plausibly pre-Buddhistic origin of the popular 
deity—Dharmaraja. The ritualistic sacrifice of animals in front of 
Dharmaraja would have been unthinkable had Dharmaraja been 
primarily as epithet to qualify Clautama the Buddha. 

The introduction into the “ Dharmapuja Bidhan ” of the conception 
of a highly decorated Royal Court or a Monimandapa, and Dharmarija 
seated on Ratnasinhasana (throne decorated with precious stones), and 
attendance in the Ceremonial Cburt of all the high state officials and 
presence of the princes of Vassal States, and prominent people and 
nobl^ in the Cburt, all with appropriate presents for " Sri Sri Vattaraka 
Dharmaraja Deva ” at the l5egming of the Ceremony, and, mention of 
the Four branches (caturanga) of the Armed Forces would seem to 
give sufficient indication as to the real social, religious, and political 
position of this po^^ular deity. It is only the king of a realm who is 
called Vattaraka. Gautama the Buddha is never known to have been 
qualified with this epithet. 

I have already stated before, that Dharmapuja is essentially a Folk 
Cult worship confined within the Radha Vafiga only, though isolated 
places of worship are found westwards in Gondwana. But it is in the 
Radha alone that .so much of popular jubilation is exhibited during the 
annual PujS. ClUdebration called Gdjan, and universal popular devotion 
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through out the year. Dharmapuja is intimately associated with the 
daily life of the people of RSdha, and this association would appear to 
have existed from the remote past for millenniums. This fact would 
seem to suggest the existence of a very strong local cause which 
originating in Radha, continued to exercise its enduring influence on the 
minds Radha people from the remote past till the present day. .Had 
this cause been Gautama the Buddha alone to start with, Dharmapuja 
then, should have been equally prevalent in similar form in the regions 
that were known as Kosala, Vaisali, Kapilavastu. Magadha, Varanasi 
and the other places where Gautama the Buddha mostly lived and 
preached. But the Dharmaraja Puja is ncMi-existent in all Aese regions 
in any form whatsoever. This would suggest, the pious and the noble 
king of the Sibi Mahajanapada who made charity his rule of conduct, 
endeared himself so much to the people of Radha that they adopted him 
as a hero king and worshipped him as Dharmaraja. This heroworship, 
in course of time assumed the character of the cultworship of Dharmaraja 
Puja. 

We have seen that the S^ya Prince Gautama came to Aradha Muni 
who was living in the Vessantarasrama on the Vahkagiri and must have 
lived here for a long time (about 5 years). 

This was the same place according to Jataka, where prince 
Vessahtara himself set up his .^rama. called Vessantarasrama. We 
shall not be wrong in our assumption that Prince Gautama was greatly 
influ^ced by the ethical principles, and living according to those 
principles, as exemplified by the Prince of Sibi-Vessantara. The under¬ 
standing of the Vessantara way of life of living according to the ethical 
principles or living according to Dhamma, by Prince Gautama has been 
stated in Avidure Nid^a Katha as Gautama Mara dialogue. 

The same understanding of the Ve.ssantara principles of living 
according to Dhamma culminated, it would appear, in the ^unciatirm of 
Sila or good conduct which has been given higher place. It would 
appear that ASOKA the Great, a devout follower of Tathagata as he 
was, (xmtinued the Master’s work and highlighted the principles of 
** living according to Dhamma ” in most of his pillar and rock Edicts. 

It would therefore be quite natural to hold that the Sibi kings and 
Vessantara were deified as Bodhisatva, an^ huge stupas were built at 
Takkasila to commemorate their supernatural acts df giving gifts. 

With the destruction of the Takkasila (4S0—A.D.) stupes, a vdl of 
oblivion gradually thickened cm the Sibi-Vessantara episodes and their 
deification as Bo^isatva—tUl their memory was completely lost in the 
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whole of India, except, however, in Sibi's own home janapada,—the 
Radha, where the bulk of the population kept alive the memory of the 
old, pious and charitable king of the land in the form of Cultworship 
of Dharmapuja. 

Several millenniums must have passed since the day when the Sibi 
Prince—Vessantara lived the life of a pious and dtoitable king in 
Radha Vanga and his people took to commemorate him and his pious 
deeds individually and jointly in the form of Dharmaraja Puja. 

We can imagine many changes affecting the shape and form of the 
Cultworship—during this long period, and it is no wonder that the 
original history and episode associated with Dharmaraja Puja is now 
reduced to a state difficult to discern, and to recognize the original hero 
worshipped. 

Nevertheless, it may not be too difficult to extricate the entangled 
connecting threads of histoiy or protohistory of the Dharmaraja of the 
Radha country, as we have seen in the above pages of discussions. 

It is Sibi King Vessantara of the Radlia country who approaches 
towards us as Bodhisatva, Buroraja or Buro while still retaining his old 
name of Dharmaraja. gleaming through the misty past of the millenniums. 

He narrowly missed the recognition as AVATaRA (incarnation). 

Long after him, Gautama, the Sakya Prince, bearing his torch and 
highlighting his moral ideas, conquered Mara and became the Buddha. 
Afterwards, Gautama the Buddha got the recognition as Avatara 
(Incarnation) of Indian conception. 

An idea as to the time when the Sibi King—Vessantara was bom 
and* lived, and lived the life aoxirding to Dhamma may be made frenm 
the following text of Vessantara Jataka. 

k 

Atite Siviratthe Jetuttaranagare Sivimaharajt nama rajjam karonto 
Safljayam nama phttarh patilabhi. So tassa vayappattassa Maddaraja- 
dhitaram Phusatim nama rajakafihaih anitava r. niyySdetva Phusatiifi 
aggamahisiiii ak^i. Tas^aih pubboyogo. Ito hi dcanavutikappe — 

Dasabalassa Suvaimavaponaih sariraih pujetvS sesacunnani gandha- 
kutiyaih vikiritva “ b^ante anagate tumhadisassa Buddhassa mata 
bhaveyyam-” 

t§su Jetthabhagini devalokato manussalokaih m— lokato d. Ic^aih 
saihsaranti ekanavutikappavasane Buddhamata May& devi ahosi,-** 
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(Atila Vastu, Vessantara Jataka, 547. Jataka, Vol. VI p. 480-81 
Fausboll). 

“ Once upon a time, a king named Sibi, reigning in the city of 
Jetuttara in the kingdom of Sibi, had a .son named Sanjaya. When the 
lad came of age, the king brought him a princess named Phusati, daughter 
of king Madda, and handed over the kingdom to him, making Phusati 
his queen consort. 

Her former connexion with the world was as follows. In the ninety 

one kappa before this--the elder sister (daughter of king 

Bandhuma), reverently sprinkling the Dasabala’s golden body with the 
sandalwood powder, scattered the rest in his cell and said in his prayer ; 
“ Sir, in time to come, may I be the mother of a Buddha like you.” 

-The elder sister, passing from the world of gods to the world 

of men and back again, at the end of ninety-first age (kappa) became 
Queen Maya, mother of Buddha.” 


(The Jataka. vol. VI. No. 547). 
Cowell. 
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So, Sibir^ji Vessantara was bom by the side of the Vessa (Vaisya) 
Avenue, in the chief nagara of Sibi Maliajanapada— Jetuttara— 
(Mangalkota), sometimes earlier, in the same Kappa (epoch) when 
Gautama the Buddha was bom. 


NOTES— 

“ Ekanavutikappa ” or ninety one kalpas (Epoch) would appear 
to be frequently used in Buddhist scriptures possibly to indicate a long 
period of time. It is, however, not clear why the figure “ ninety one ” 
was chosen. Some instances of its use are: — 

(a) Divyavadana—(2.2. in the story of Jyoliska) “once upon a 

time, monks, ninety one kalpas ago (ekanavalimee kalpc). 
»» 

(b) According to Majjhima Nikaya.—1. 483.- 

The Buddha said that he remembered the events of 
ninety one kalpas. 

(c) In Vessantara Jataka (547)—it has been said that ninety one 
kalpas before her life as Ciautama's mother, Mahamaya was 
born as the eldest daugliter of King Bandhuma, a contempo¬ 
rary of Vipassi Buddha. 

A Kappa or Kalpa (a cycle or an epoch) does not seem to be com¬ 
prises of a fixed number of years (Sambatsara), and different astronomical 
figures have been stated to institute a kappa in different texts. 

t 

According to Buddhaghosa, a kappa means a full span of a man’s 
life at a particular tftne or Yuga (Life of Buddha—E. J. Thomas, p. 146 
note 2). 

A passage in Candakmnara JUtaka (485) would appear to give some 
clue in this matter. Vessantara life has been stated to be within the 
Avidue period, and thus may not be far anterior to the date of birth of 
Gautama the Buddha. 


Line 21, p. 282, Vol. IV, JStaka (485), (Fausbdll) states: — 



“-tatoparaih yiba Kapilavattugamana 

Vessantarajatake avibhavissati”. 

Vessantara life was the continuation of Buddha’s existence as far as 
coming to be reborn in Kapilavastu. • 

Working on this idea, we may assume that Vessantara was born 
within the last quarter of the First millennium B.C. The Sibis, however, 
would seem to be well established in this region from much before the 
time when Vessantara was bom in Jetuttara of the Sibi Mahajanapada 
(Burdwan). 



GLOSSARY 


An&dllingam—Symbol of eternal 
creative force (phallas). 

DAna—giving of gifts. 

Desa—country. 

Dharm&dhlkari—minister in charge 
of enforcing Dhamrna or home 
affairs. 

higher than man— 
helpful to good man- ■ 

Dw&rap&la—gatekeeper-guard. 

Haja Guru—King’s adviser. 

RAdha—the region known as 

Burdwan division less Mldnapur. 

Rupa and Varna—form, colour and 
quality. 

G&th&s—Verses incorporated in the 
stories (of J&taka). 

GuhAsA-yl-Pragmfi,—higher intelli¬ 
gence in developed mind. 

Indra and AgnI—deities since Vedlc 
age. 

Janapada—State. 

MahAjanapada—great state—of 
ancient India. 

MahAbhArata—one of the two great 
Epics of ancient India. 

MahA^na—great gift. 

• 

MahAnishkramana—great renuncia¬ 
tion from KapilAvastu palace. 

MArabandhana—^attachment for 
sensual pleasure. * 

nagara—township—city. , 

Pu]A—Performing prescribed * 
religions service. 


PrAsii—Eastern kingdoms of Patali- 
putra and Gangaridae. 

ParganA—An administrative and 
revenue unit smaller than a sub¬ 
division. 

PAramis—Gifts prescribed by 
Buddhist scriptures. 

RAstra i 

Rattha f 

RAja pandit—a scholar versed in 
politics and the then books of 
knowledge. 

Sorasa—sixteen. 

Sapta DAnas—Gift of seven kinds 
prescribed by Buddhist scriptures. 

Sambodhl—Complete enlightenment. 

Aila—conduct—as prescribed by 
scriptures. 

SAntivlgrahl—minister of Foreign 
affairs. 

Stddha and Deva—popular divinity 
spirits higher than man. 

Tnsarana—Adoption ot Buddha, 
Dhamrna and Sangha (Buddhist 
church organisation) for volun¬ 
tary Implicit obedience. 

UpAkhyaa—legend—story. 

ViniuktavAda—a system of philosophy 
(akin to SAdkhya system). 

Vahga—the part of Bengal less 

* RAdha. 

Vlmoksha VAdl—Follower of SAAkhya 
system of philosophy. 

Yojanar—a measurement of distance— 
variously stated—and is equal to 
three English miles in RAdha. 
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CORRIGENDUM 


Page 9~Line 18—Read Pavana for Pravana. 

Page 32—Line 10—Read Vanka’s for Vaua's. 

Plate IV- Picture 8—Read limit for Limit. 

Page 49—Read for 

Page 82—Line 16—Read Bodhisatva for Budhisatva. 

Page 84—Line 35—Read at for an. 

Page 99—Line 4—Read Divyavadana for—Divyavadasa. 
Page 129—Line 29—Read Davids’ foi Davids. 

Page 135--Line 21—Read Avidure for Avidue. 









